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THE 
PLANTER 


A New Novel ee 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Settler” 








MAINE youth—full of ambition and a keen 

zest for life—begins his career on a rubber 
plantation in Mexico, as manager of a business con- 
cern which, in reality, is a trickster’s enterprise, 
although he does not know it. He meets and loves 
a wonderful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and hard- 
ships, of love and success. ‘This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm, while its pages 
overflow with picturesque life and people—a brutal 
planter, his flirtatious daughter, a half-breed beauty, 
the Yaqui slaves, etc. In fact, the portrayal is so 
absolutely new and vivid that it is prophesied the 
book may come to be the “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” of 


this tragedy of Indian servitude. Ve 
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LOUISE 
CLOSSER 
HALE 


T is by the actress 

herself—this story 

of a New York 
girl who gives up her 
sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and 
the tears of stage life | 
—the real, not the be ws 
scandal kind—reveal the actress as an original, frank, humor- 
ous, likable girl. 

The man is a prosperous, level-headed business man 
who knows just what the feminine “artistic temperament ” 
really needs—common-sense and protection. Naturally he 
hasn’t much sympathy with the “ career.” 

The girl is determined to be a great actress, and, putting 
the sweetheart aside--_ But the actress tells her heart-story 
better than any one else can. 


Pictorial Cover. Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE SPELL 3: 


By William Dana Orcutt 


ERE is a young wife who struggles 

against the passionate fear that her hus- 
band is happier in the companionship of an- 
other woman—and who loves and _ protects 
the otherwoman! A handsome young dream- 
er is the husband, wrapped up in his‘scholar’s 
passion for the past, adoring his beautiful 
“ society girl” wife, but finding a mysterious, 
sweet companionship in her friend, whose in- 
tellect flashes back to his. As these two work 
together in an old library, the young wife 
makes up her mind that her husband prefers 
her friend. And when you read the story 
you learn whether or not this is true—the 
wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love,:the other woman refusing to 
betray her. Thewife’s frank offer to her hus- 
band to give him up brings on a climax which 
sets “ The Spell” altogether apart from most 
novels of married life. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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nig Mg ite , 
. the “love game” in disguise, finding an unsuspecting 








A New McCarthy Romance 


The 
Gorgeous 
Borgia 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY 

McCARTHY 

Author of “‘ The Duke’s Motto,’’ 
“If I Were King,”’ etc. 

fIXHIS is a story of 

the tyrant Czesar 

Borgia, the terror 
of Rome in the fifteenth 
century, who turned hap- 
piness into misery, song 
into groans, life into 
death for the sake of the 
cruelty that was in him. 


He was as “ beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strong 
as a tiger, and truly as cruel as a tiger.” Here he plays 








Roman girl who is beautiful as a’‘pagan and innocent as a 
saint, first murdering his brother, the Duke of Gandia. 
The girl, in her ignorant beauty, adores him. Herself of 
the rival house of Orsini, she is elected to slay the tyrant, 
not dreaming that he is her lover. The story is riotous 
with the mad character of Roman life in this period. 


Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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Comment 


The Payne Bill Goes to the Senate 

Tur IHouse, on April 10th, passed a tariff bill 
and sent it over to the Senate. Free hides won; 
free lumber lost. Petroleum and its products went 
on the free list—at least the members thought so 
at the time they voted. They have had doubts 
sinee as to the products, and may take further 
action about them. The proposed revenue tax 
on tea was withdrawn. Pictures and objects of 
art twenty years old stayed on the free list, and so 
did coal, so far as appears. 

Into the details of this bill it is not worth while 
here to go. In its present form it is no more 
than rough material for the artists of the Senate 
to whittle into shape. There are various rumors 
and assertions as to what the Senate will do with 
it, and it is averred with an appearance of con- 
fidence that Mr. Atpricn intends to bring the bill 
considerably nearer than it is now to being such 
a revision downward as the Republican party is 
pledged to make and President Tarr wants to 
see made. We shall see about that. Meanwhile 
the Payne bill is on the knees of the gods. 


Why the Debate? 

“General debate” in Congress on a tariff bill 
seems to have about as much to do with the actual 
shaping of the measure as the discussions in the 
college debating societies. The leaders of the two 
parties make their set speeches, and then the new 
member, has a chance to get used to the sound of 
his own voice and put something in the Record to 
send home to his constituents. The audience con- 
sists of such other members as may be waiting to 
make speeches themselves or to get into somebody 
else’s speech with interruptions. The whole thing 
goes into the air, since no opportunity is given 
to vote on amendments, except as the Committee 
on Rules permits. The proceeding might conceiv- 
ably serve to enlighten the country, but the coun- 
try, knowing its true character, gives it hardly 
any more attention than Congress does. The coun- 
try understands fairly well by this time how a Re- 
publican tariff is made. The stronger faction of 
the Ways and Means Committee, assisted by ex- 
perts obligingly supplied by the industries most 
affected, makes the House bill, and also decides, 
ordinarily, what amendments shall be accepted. 
The stronger faction of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, similarly assisted —Mr. S. 
N. D. Nortru, of the “dress goods, yarns, and 
tops” correspondence, was its chief assistant last 
time—makes the Senate bill and controls _ its 
course. The Houses disagree, and tke disagree- 
ments go to a committee of conference, in which 
the Senate conferees usually have their way. The 
Senate bill ordinarily imposes higher duties, and 
contains more “jokers,” than the House _ bill— 
though it may not this time—and the bill which 
finally emerges from the committee of conference, 
and has to be passed, if passed at all, without 
amendment, is usually worse than either of the 
other two. 


And Why a House Bill ? 

That—unless the country gets its back up, and 
unless the Senate does better than we dare hope— 
is what we must expect this time also. We are 
inclined, therefore, to criticise Messrs. ALDRICH 
and Cannon for a lack of shrewdness in one re- 
spect—or, rather, for a waste of shrewdness. What 
was the use of putting so much dexterity into the 
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House bill, which was not expected to be final, and 
which remained so long under scrutiny that many 
of its “jokers” came to light? It was discovered, 
for instance, that the cotton and the wool and 
woollens schedules mask by clever obscurities pro- 
visions even more pitiless to consumers and care- 
ful of the interests than those in the “sundries ” 
section which have been so fiercely assailed by the 
women of the West. But we are not cocksure 
about this. Perhaps we should regard the House 
bill merely as a feeler, put forth to ascertain how 
much the country—and the President—will stand. 


Tariff and Tuberculosis 

Meanwhile we move for another sub-committee 
of ultimate consumers, to be made up of the million 
or so Americans now wrestling with the “ great 
white plague.” To this sub-committee we would 
refer the clause of paragraph 63 of the House bill 
which covers “all other medicinal preparations 
not specially provided for in section 1 or 2.” 
Such preparations must pay a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. ad valorem—the same they now pay under 
the Dinetey Act. One of them is a German 
preparation called creosotal, a derivative of 
ereosote. It is one of the very few medicines 
that are of any use in treating tuberculosis. The 
cost of manufacture in Germany cannot be more 
than eighteen cents an ounce. It can be bought 
in England fer seventeen pence an ounce—which 
is about thirty-four cents. The American con- 
sumptive has to pay from eighty-five cents to a 
dollar an ounee—and an ounce is only a very 
small phialful. If our protectionist friends should 
have the nerve to say that in this instance “the 
fcreigner pays the tax,” the sick people most con- 
cerned would be a trifle hard to convince. They 
pay the duty themselves. And that is not all they 
pay, for the duty alone does not account for the 
outrageous price of this indispensable medicine. 
Our liberal patent laws practically give to the 
German inventors of the preparation a monopoly 
of the American market for the life of their 
patent. If an American chemist should make 
the mixture, he could not sell it under the name 
by which it is known to the trade and to the con- 
sumers. So far as we know, the duty hasn’t raised 
up any effective American competition whatso- 
ever. It does not operate to protect anybody, and 
the revenue it yields is probably inconsiderable. 
The retail druggists, we understand, would not 
object if it were taken off. They make a bigger 
percentage of profit on quinine now than they did 
when it bore a heavy duty and cost several times 
as much as it now eosts. It is the same way with 
phenacetine, another German preparation, which 
during the life of the patent cost as much per 
ounce as it now costs per pound, there being now 
an American equivalent with another name. Our 
government has been slow to take a hand in the 
warfare against tuberculosis. We suggest that it 
make an easy beginning by striking off the duty 
on ereosotal, and then look more carefully into 
the working of our patent laws in respect of for- 
cign medicines not duplicated in America. 


State Rights Forge Ahead 

Score two for State rights. One day the Su- 
preme Court at Washington decides in favor of 
South Carolina the fiercely contested dispensary 
case, which in the two lower Federal courts went 
the other way. The next day, the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, sitting at New Orleans, 
dissolves the blanket injunction which has hitherto 
restrained the Alabama authorities from putting 
into force a State law fixing freight and passen- 
ger rates. Two Southern judges who have stood 
out vigorously against what they deemed usurpa- 
tions of power by State governments, Judge 
Pritcuarp of North Carolina, and Judge Jones of 
Alabama, thus find themselves conspicuously re- 
versed. In view of ‘this new swing of the judicial 
pendulum, we laymen must again put on spectacles 
and see if we ean find the apparently wavering line 
between Federal and State rights and between 
the jurisdiction of the Federal and State courts. 
The grounds of the decision in the South Carolina 
case seem reasonably plain, and are not new. The 
State had appointed a commission to take over the 
assets of the defunct dispensary—about nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars—and wind up its affairs. 
A number of liquor dealers brought suit against 
the commission to secure payment of their bills. 
These bills, the State’s attorneys alleged, were 
exorbitant, and in some cases fraudulently contest- 
ed; and the State courts fell back upon the con- 
stitutional provision that a State cannot be sued. 
Judge Prircuarp, holding that the commission 
was not the State, appointed receivers to take over 
the dispensary’s assets, pending adjudication of the 
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claims. The Supreme Court now decides that a 
suit against the dispensary or the commission is 
substantially a suit against the State, and there- 
fore forbidden. In the Alabama case, the main 
import of the decision seems to be that railroads 
aggrieved by rate-fixing legislation must have re- 
course first to the State courts; and that is a very 
substantial victory for the legislative rate-fixers. 
We remarked some time ago on the curious back- 


ing and filling of public opinion on this entire * 


question of the railroads and the States. Appar- 
ently, the courts suffer somewhat from a like un- 
certainty. All the constitutional questions are 
not settled yet. 


Cardinal Gibbons on Current Topics 

Cardinal Gippons discourses at times upon 
topics of current interest as freely and frankly 
as Dr. Exuior. He did so last week to a repre- 
sentative of Mr. Herarst’s papers. The Roman 
Catholic Church, he insisted, is as free to-day 
from recent-year “isms” and “ exerescences ” as 
it has been at any time since the days of St. 
Prrer. It has conceded nothing to Christian 
Science, and has not yielded one jot or tittle to 
the modern demands for easy divoree. And yet 
his Eminence feels that “we are now confronting 
our moral Hell Gate, which threatens our ship 
of state, and which it requires more than the 
genius of a Newton to remove.” This observa- 
tion can refer only to the conduct of public af- 
fairs, and we must confess to a sense of bewilder- 
ment. American politics has never been absolutely 
pure, and probably will not be, so long as human 
beings continue to exercise control; but, generally 
speaking, we should say that the atmosphere has 
been distinctly clarified in recent years as a conse- 
quence of the frenzied preachments of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, the vapid talk of Mr. Bryan, and the sane, 
strong, and thoughtful utterances and acts of men 
like Mr. Tart, Governor Hucuts, Governor Jonn- 
son, and Governor Harmon. Surely there con- 
fronts us no such erisis as is indicated by 
Cardinal Gipnons’ remarks. The tendency is 
clearly upward rather than downward, and there 
is no real cause for discouragement such as might 
make for a feeling of need to blow up the rocks 
and widen the passage, as was done in the case 


of the Hell Gate of East River. 


The Cardinal on Divorce 

We may even admit the existence of “the three 
great evils” enumerated by his Eminence without 
serious dismay. They are: “Polygamy and di- 
vorce; imperfect and vicious systems of education ; 
the tendency of women to become more like men 
and less womanly ”—all involving “a lack of ap- 
preciation and reverence for the real treasures 
of life.” Taking them in order: Polygamy has 
practically ceased to exist even in Utah, and seems 
likely to be abandoned entirely as a practice by 
the generation now coming into full authority. 
The prevalence of divorce is undoubtedly distress- 
ing from the standpoint of the Church and prob- 
ably from that of morals, but it is a grave question 
whether the true cure is to be found in absolute 
prohibition. All marriages are not made in heaven, 
and it seems rather hard that an occasional in- 
nocent person should be compelled to suffer a life- 
time of torture even for the seeming advantage 
of a community. Divorce should be regulated, 
not abolished, and will be in time. It is only a 
question of method, such, for example, as we sus- 
pect might be found feasible and effective through 
the enactment of laws which would restrict the 
granting of divorce to the States which originally 
sanctioned the marriage contract. If this should 
fail, recourse might be had to Federal legislation 
in the direction of uniformity, but there is no 
oecasion as yet to apply a remedy so contrary to 
the spirit of the American theory of govern- 
ment by States and communities. In the eyes 
of the Roman Church, as the Cardinal says, 
the divorced person who marries again commits 
“the unthinkable crime of bigamy,” which ought, 
as a mere fact of religious transgression, to con- 
stitute adequate punishment. In any ease it is 
no business of the State to uphold and enforce 
uny decree of any Church, Catholic or Protestant, 
else it would quickly find itself in just such a 
morass of contradiction and complexity as the 
founders of the Republic deemed it necessary to 
avoid by keeping the two authorities distinct. 


On Education 

As to education, meaning, we suppose, that af- 
forded by our public schools, opinions differ. Prob- 
ably that which we have is not the best that could 
be had, but certainly it is the best there is. Wit- 
ness England, France, Germany, or any other na- 




































































































tion. But we do not understand that Cardinal 
Gippons bases his condemnation upon defects in 
the mental training supplied by our schools, but 
rather upon their failure to incorporate religious 
teachings. And there we must beg to differ upon 
fundamental grounds. It is the business of the 
churches, not of the public schools, to inculcate 
religious faiths and beliefs in growing minds, and 
there is no good reason why they should fail to 
perform their duty or try to foist it upon the 
State. They are better supported even than the 
schools and have one and only one thing to do. 
Moreover, they are free, amenable to no State au- 
thority, as they should be; and so are the public 
schools, or most of them, amenable to no clerical 
dictation, as they also should be, and as they must 
continue to be if we wou!d conform to the theory 
upon which our government was established. We 
have no patience whatever with either prelate or 
minister who attempts to burden our public schools 
with dogma. Any such endeavor, in the eye of 
the republican state, is heretical, if not treason- 
able, and should be sternly resisted by all faithful 
citizens. 


On Equal Suffrage 

The Cardinal’s utterance respecting the sexes 
is interpreted by the papers as a pronouncement 
against equal suffrage. If so, it is curiously de- 
ficient in logic. These are his words: 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither 
servant nor freeman; there is neither male nor female ” 
(Gala., iii, 26-28). The meaning is that in the dis- 
tribution of His gifts God makes no distinction of 
person nor sex. He bestows them equally on bond and 
free, on male and female, and as woman’s origin and 
destiny are the same as man’s, so is her dignity equal 
to his. As both were redeemed by the same Lord, 
and as both aspire to the same heavenly inheritance, 
so should they be regarded as of equal rank on 
earth; as they are partakers of the same spiritual 
gifts, so should they share alike the blessings and 
prerogatives of domestic life. 


A stronger ethical argument against discrimination 
against women on the ground of sex alone could 
not be desired. If men and women are really 
equal in the sight of the Lord, they must neces- 
sarily possess inherent, equal rights in the pre- 
scribing of daily conduct and the conservation of 
personal privilege and property. To maintain that 
such equality can exist while women are deprived 
of the use of the ballot is a manifest absurdity. 
But his Eminence continues: 

In the mind of the Church equal rights do not imply 
that both sexes should engage promiscuously in the 
same pursuits, but rather that each sex should dis- 


charge those duties which are adapted to its physical 
constitution and sanctioned by the canons of society. 


This is a leap from the ethical to the practical 
phase and, in the main, is sound enough. A deli- 
cate woman ought not to be expected to shoe horses ; 
neither should a blacksmith be required to darn 
socks; but there is no defect in woman’s “ physical 
constitution ” which renders her less capable than 
the blacksmith to vote intelligently. Indeed, if 
Cardinal Gispons is right in deploring a presumed 
te.dency among women to become “ more like men 
and less womanly,” the only possible deduction 
is that theirs is really the superior sex and there- 
fore the better fitted to pass judgment upon pol- 
icies and candidates at the polls. As to the sur- 
prising declaration that recognition should be ac- 
corded to only such customs as are “sanctioned 
by the canons of society,” we would respectfully 
commend to his Eminence prayerful consideration 
of the canons of New York society respecting 
divorce. 


Greetings to Brother Mack 

We had almost forgotten Brother NorMan 
Mack, of Buffalo. But now we remember. He 
was chairman of the so-called Democratic Nation- 
al Committee the last, or rather latest, time Broth- 
er Bryan ran. Brother Bryan chose him for the 
place because of his great abilities. Also he fear- 
ed that divided they might stand, but united they 
would fall—which in due course of time they did. 
Well, what do you think of this? Brother Mack 
is going to start a paper in opposition to the Com- 
moner, “ devoted to the interests of the Democratic 
party of the nation.” Mr. Mack does it because 
he “has felt for some time the need of such a pub- 
lication, for the Democratic party lacks a great 
champion in the periodical field such as can reach 
the homes of the people, and I am undertaking 
to supply the need.” How he could say that, with 
Harper’s WEEKLY and the Commoner before his 
very eyes, we cannot understand. Since, however, 
he is impelled by deep feeling to fill the aching 
void, we welcome him to our somewhat restricted, 
but quite select, circle. The first number will 
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contain an inspiring picture of THomMAs JEFFERSON 
as he was while his hair was still red. 


Mr. Brisbane is Dubious 

Mr. Brispane, in the Evening Journal, is 
dubious about the fealty of the new Attorney- 
General to the cause of the people. Because Mr. 
WIcKERSHAM once got a fee of $200,000 for services 
done to the “Street-car Trust” (as he calls it) 
of Chicago, he cannot believe that Mr. WickKeEr- 
SUAM is quite the man to be the lawyer for the 
people of the United States. He can’t believe that 
a man to whom the people pay only $12,000 a 
year will -really stand up for them on occasion 
as against such corporations as lately paid him 
$200,000 at a lick, or at a rate of $10,000 a day. 
“TIuman nature,” says Mr. Brispane, “is human 
nature. Mr. WickrersaAmM may be, and we hope he 
is, the most devoted of public servants. But is 
it sane or democratic to pick out as the people’s 
defender against trusts the man that has been 
taking $10,000 a day from those trusts, taking in 
single fees of $200,000?” 


Is it possible for a man to receive such enormous 
sums of money from the trusts and not feel friendly 
to them? Is it reasonable to suppose that a man thus 
appreciated by the trusts will prosecute them, as a 
public servant, with the energy demanded? 

The trusts never forget their friends, the people 
nearly always forget their friends. If Mr. WIcKER- 
SHAM relied on the people of the United States, at the 
end of this term he might go to the poorhouse. But if 
he keeps in his heart a warm spot for the man that 
drew that $200,000 check, there will always be an- 
other check something like that within reach, 

Wouldn’t he have to be absolutely ungrateful one 
way or the other? 


We Reassure Him 

Dear friend, according to this reasoning there 
could be no change of employment without either 
ingratitude or imperfect fidelity. Don’t you know 
yourself that there can be? Did you not once 
work for Mr. Dana of the Sun? Was not his 
money good money ? 
for his arch-rival, Mr. Putirzer, were you un- 
faithful or ungrateful? Was not Mr. Putirzer’s 
money, again, good money—money, as you put it, 
that was power, that was comfort and luxury 
and freedom from anxiety? And yet did you 
hesitate, after some years of useful and productive 
labor for Mr. Putirzer, to quit his job in turn 
and hire out to his arch-rival, Mr. Hearst? How 
has it been with you in this latest employment ? 
Have you always kept a warm spot in your heart 
for the man that drew the checks you earned on 
the World, and when Mr. Hearst’s interests and 
Mr. Puwtirzer’s interests seemed to conflict, have 
you done Mr. Hearst’s work in such a way that 
if any thing happened there might be more of Mr. 
Putirzer’s checks within your reach? 

If any man can understand change of employ- 
ment, it ought to be you. If after working for 
Mr. Dana you could be faithful to Mr. Putirzer, 
and after serving Mr. Punitzer you could be 
faithful to Mr. Hearst, how can you fail to un- 
derstand how Mr. WickersHAM, after years of 
profitable work in private practice, can be expected 
to be absolutely faithful to the interests of the 
people in the office of Attorney-General? You 
cannot seriously suggest that because private 
clients paid Mr. WickersHAM more than the peo- 
ple pay him he means to betray the people whose 
service he has now undertaken! You can’t really 
mean that, though you charge it more or less 
broadly every day or two in the case of Mr. Root! 
Don’t you overrate the value of money compared 
with honor and with character, Mr. Brisspane? 
Another thing: don’t you forget that a man 
who has practised for years the kind of law 
that brings in occasional two-hundred-thousand- 
dollar fees is apt to have laid up enough money 
for his reasonable needs, and, if he takes public 
service, does not need to leave doors treacherously 
open for future gains? 


Whom to Hire 
Mr. Brispane asks: 


Would you hire a trust lawyer to fight trusts? 


Just the man we would hire, Mr. BrisBane. 
Pretty much all the first-chop lawyers are trust 
lawyers. They know the trusts. When the trusts 
need to be fought they are the men who know 
how to do it, and who can be trusted to do it 
effectively. 


Swinburne 

Four familiar and honored names went into the 
obituary column last week—Hetena MopJeska, 
actress; Eran ALLEN Hircucock, public servant; 
Marion Crawrorp, novelist; and ALGERNON 
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When you left him to work 


CHARLES SwinpurRNE, poet. And on the same trip, 
maybe, of Charon’s boat went the shade of the gal- 
lant and kindly Admiral Cervera, who died on 
April 3d. The greatest name of these is Swin- 
BURNE’s, a poet left over from the Victorian age, 
when poets’ heads reached higher above the crowd 
than any do just now. He had survived all his 
fellows who were greater than he—if indeed the 
erities will allow that any were greater—and lived 
to be first in his class among the English-speaking 
people. SwmInBuRNE ‘was seventy-two—not a great 
age—but his work had long been done. No one can 
know English poetry who does not know Swin- 
BURNE. His place is sure, and it is a great place. 








Marion Crawford 

That Marion Crawrorp should have died at 
fifty-five is a severe literary misfortune. That he 
was a great writer no one will claim, but he wrote 
excellent books and a great many of them. Pos- 
sibly he wrote too many, but as to that it would 
not do to be too positive. He had great powers of 
work and he wrote out of a well-stored mind, and 
that he would have made better books if he had 
taken more time to each one is not certain. TRow- 
LOPE was charged with writing his books with too 
much haste, and denied that they were any the 
worse for the speed with which he produced them. 
Crawrorp, like TroLLorr, needed money and wrote 
books primarily to sell. They sold and he was sat- 
isfied, ‘but he gave good value. While his novels 
were not masterpieces, they were far better worth 
reading than the general run of the successful 
story-books of his time. He had much more to 
put into books—had seen more, studied more, 
thought more, and knew more—than most of the 
successful novel-writers of his day. Without being 
a man of genius, he had excellent talents and re- 
markable powers. He came honestly by both from 
his parents, and indeed there have been few better- 
born Americans than he. It is just about a quar- 
ter of a century since Mr, Isaacs introduced him 
to the world of readers. In a list of his “ chief 
works,” published since then, there are forty-four 
titles, nearly all novels. A great score truly, and 
enough for a lifetime, but there was ample store 
of energy and diligence left in him, and though 
he had slackened in novel-writing, he was at work 
when he died on a History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, on which, it seems, he hoped his reputation 
might chiefly rest. 

CrAwForpD seems to have got his remarkable pow- 
ers of application from his father, Tuomas Craw- 
ForD, the sculptor, whose biographer eredits him 
with extraordinary devotion to work. His mother 
was a sister of Mrs. Junta Warp Howe. Ilis namie 
he got from General Marion of Revolutionary 
fame, who was his ancestor. 


Mr. Hitchcock 

Eruan AtLen Hitrcucock got his name and was 
descended from another Revolutionary general, 
and was a credit to the sound‘old stock he came 
from. His war on the land thieves was one of the 
most useful and effective pieces of work done in 
the last three administrations. He got some credit 
for it, not enough, but inuch considering how little 
attention he devoted to seif-advertisement. There 
were two opinions about Mr. Hircnucock. One 
was that he was a great butter-in—a meddlesome 
and obstinate person who could not understand 
what was necessary to the development of the 
country. This opinion was held almost exclusive- 
ly by persons whom Mr. Hitrcncock caused to be 
prosecuted, and their friends, and by many others 
whose plans of land-capture he interfered with. 
The other opinion and much more general one was 
that he was one of the most useful and devoted 
public servants this country has had. 


Possible Topic for Wagers 

If the constitution of the State of New York 
permitted, speculative persons might bet now on 
whether Governor Huaues will get a direct-pri- 
maries law passed. Wagers could be varied by 
betting how long it will take him. 


Dink and Gatti 

DinK GILLy to sing at the Metropolitan.—Daily 
Newspaper. 

We had supposed that the esteemed Mr. Gartt- 
Casazza was the foremost living example of the ideal 
wedding of a musical nature and a musical name. 
But it will be as frankly conceded by others as 
by us, we think, that the imminent Dink, in this 
matter, has his future chief lashed to the mast. 


Adding to Name and Fame 
They call it now “The National Academy of 
Designs on Central Park.” 


















Courtly Life 


CominG from the new volumes of Italian history, 
one feels that the Italy of the Renaissance was in 
many ways not so unlike our world of to-day. There 
were the same ever-increasing material prosperity and 
splendor, the same love of whatever is novel, unusual, 
violent, the same overwhelming assertion of the indi- 
vidual interests. The chief difference is that men 
nowadays are less reckless about giving something 
for nothing; indeed, they are often unwilling to give 
something for its just value, or for value purely 
esthetic or spiritual. In return they must have all 
they can get in some recognized currency. To spend 
one’s goods to get understanding or one’s life to get 
honor is all too rare nowadays. But just as rare 
among the master spirits of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was the policy of give and take; 
how inconceivable to them would have been the offer- 
ing of a gift on condition of the community raising as 
much to put with it, a practice that looks calculating, 
but has some fairly sound reasons back of it. 

Rather a half-hearted way will this seem to people 
who have lately been keeping company with two de- 
lightful new books, DENNISTOUN’s Dukes of Urbino, 
and Mrs. Apy’s Castiglione. - Both carry one back to 
the same brilliant court of Urbino, and keep one in the 
same high air of good society. Urbino lies high on 
a mountain among mountains; even for the modern 
traveller an eyrie lofty enough, whether he climb up 
in long, steep zigzags from the Adriatic shore, or 
mount through sparse olive-groves after a long day’s 
drive across the huge barren ridges of the central 
Apennine and the valleys enclosed among these, which 
with their deep growth of vine and elm seem like 
the world of CLAvpE and Poussin hidden away there, 
preserved by enchantment amid the wreck of the cen- 
turies. 

Over the city that rears itself so proudly rises the 
palace, its twin towers and the beautiful, arched 
curtain-wall between them, springing up from a ravine, 
almost among trees, as if from the arches of massive 
battlements and bastions. Beyond, at the very apex 
of all the steep streets, on the earthwork of an aban- 
doned fortress, the traveller may pause and see the 
whole purple sea of mountains, tumbling and tossing 
to westward, under his eye. An eagle’s eyrie was this 
of MontTereLtro and of a lofty race with high stand- 
ards of life and splendid traditions. This was for two 
generations the finest school of manners in Europe— 
those manners of the heart which spring not from a 
sense of what is due to a man’s self, but from what 
is due to other men. Boys of noblest birth were sent 
as pages, or thankfully came upon invitation for long 
visits under Duke FREDERICK. 

PERO DELLA FrANcESCA has left us the head of that 
great warrior to know him by: the cropped, crisped 
hair, the hooked nose like an eagle’s beak, the keen 
eye, like an eagle’s too, with its fine-hued lids drawn 
almost together, till just a slit suffices for the piercing 
He had a strong frame, stout to carry armor, 


glance. 
campaigning, 


as behooved one whose profession was 
and a strong jaw; firm to manage the material of his 
trade—which was, precisely, men. For a condottiere, 
which means a contractor, contracted to supply to this 


or that king, Pope, or duke, an army for a fixed 
term, sometimes years, sometimes a season. When 


the contract was over he was likely, if efficient, to have 
a higher bid from the enemy and to march his army 
over. Of Duke Freperick, the pink of captains, it is 
recorded that he considered no proposals while filling 
an engagement. Yet when not in the field, he devoted 
to arts and letters all day and half the nights. After 
the shocking sack of Volterra, from which he emerged 
with more credit than any other of the parties—the 
surviving citizens and their Florentine conquerors 
united in presenting him with a superb Bible as a 
testimonial, which, being written in Hebrew and filled 
with exquisite miniatures, was the one thing he coveted. 
We owe not a little for this figure in all three dimen- 
sions, so to speak. to DENNISTOUN’S immense apprecia- 
tion for the Duke—a man in the grand style, strong, 
grave, but not austere; of spotless honor; who, like 
a pedant, loved learning, and like a poet all the various 
beauty of the arts. His meagre revenues afford him yet 
the means of liberality; his palace is still unmatched ; 
his library is the treasure of the Vatican, and his col- 
lection graces all the galleries of Europe. 

In Prero’s portrait the wife of FreperRIcK BALLISTA 
has a quiet face with its own sort of strength, that can 
give itself for the race. We read that because she bore 
only daughters and an heir was needed, she offered to 
St. Ubaldo in Gubbio her own life in exchange for a 
son. The son was given her and she loyally paid the 
pledge, dying quietly six months later, of no one knew 
what. This son, GuIpOBALDO, so dearly bought, was 
always something of a valetudinarian. His face, in 
an altar-piece which has preserved the lineaments for 
us, seems gaunt and wistful, but not peevish or self- 
indulgent. He was a good man and a good husband 
to CASTIGLIONE’S well-beloved Duchess ELIZABETH. 

It is hard to reconstruct the beauty that was so 
praised from Carorra’s portrait of ELizaABeTH Gon- 
zAGA. The face is too long, the eyes too small, the 
whole face heavy in the modelling. There exists, how- 
ever, in the British Museum a medal which suggests 
great nobility and sensitiveness of expression. One 
seems to make out, from contemporary evidence of all 
sorts, that a rare personal charm, great grace and 
sweetness, were joined in her to strength of endurance 
which found expression in submission to the many 
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misfortunes and great anxieties of her life. Her per- 
sonality suggests the still whiteness and lustre of a 
pearl. : 

Herself, daughter and sister of reigning marquesses 
in Mantua, she knew how to maintain the stately life 
which wheeled its orbits round her. Her - lovely 
modesty and wifely devotion were less remarkable here 
than they would have been anywhere else, because she 
set the tone of the place. The talk of her court was 
frank and yet tuned to high themes. Whoever could 
speak well might speak at length. Very studied some 
of these discourses were, in praise of things  praise- 
worthy, but at other times repartee flew, and not all 
the laughter has died out of the jokes, nor all the grace 
and melody out of the dances and the songs to lute 
and viol. Here, at this court, one meets some of the 
most tragic names of Italy: DELLE RoverRE, GoNZAGA, 
FREGOSO, GUILIANO DE’ MEpICI, PALLAVICINI. One night, 
we know, they determined the definition of a gentle- 
man; and another, Bemso talked Platonism and re- 
vealed the doctrine of heavenly love in words so noble 
and so famous they need no transcribing here, and 
when he was done and the company stirred, dawn 
struck in through the shutters, and as they threw 
open the windows morning was spread rose-red over 
the countryside, and high in the clear, cold air hung 
Venus, large and silvery. 

Emitia Pia, who, of all the court, had the highest 
heart and quickest wit, was, like‘: Virrorta CoLONNA, 
early widowed and constant. Unlike the noble Roman, 
she never turned dévote. She was content to apply 
her religion to conduct, to wear her virtue as a jewel, 
and to find solace in the loyal affeetion of those about 
her. Many years later, when most of the goodly com- 
pany were dead, one of them came back to visit her 
at Urbino, bearing CASTIGLIONE’s Book of the Courtier. 
It was Count Lupovico CaNnossa, and as he read and 
the old and ailing woman listened; returning with de- 
light to the splendor of the past, Death came suddenly 
and took her as unaware. She lived bravely and died 
happily, but seandal got abroad because she departed 
without the sacraments in the midst of vain and 
worldly talk. An old servant of the ducal house 
wrote about it in much distress of mind: 

“Oh, what wicked tales men invent nowadays! For 
my part, I cannot believe it! And yet, who knows? 
Anything may be possible. God give her soul peace all 
the same!” 

Ay, God give peace to all their souls. For a 
hundred years, in that beautiful Renaissance palace, 
life moved gallantly: never mean, never cowardly, 
never ignoble. And still to-day the world profits that 
at the court of MONTEFELTRO men knew how to live and 
to set a high value on the high things of life. 





Correspondence 


“THE LAST APPEAL” OF THE BOSNIANS AND 
HERZEGOVINIANS. 
5 San Remo, Itaty, March, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: ; 

Sir,—The muzzling and terrorizing, the system of 
plunder and the acts of barbarous cruelty which have 
characterized Austria’s occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have leaked out through foreign corre- 
spondents who have stayed long enough in those un- 
happy provinces to go beneath the surface and talk 
freely with the people. To their reports we may add 
the testimony of refugees, either Austrian soldiers who 
have made their escape over the Italian frontier from 
a dreaded winter campaign against the Serbs or from 
Kosnians and Herzegovinians, mostly writers by pro- 
fession, who are now living in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, or England. The latter group published 
in Le Courrier Européen (a review under the direction 
of two Sorbonne professors, Séailles and Seignobas, 
Professor Sergi of the University of Rome, and 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson) of January 25th, a “ Supréme 
Appel” to the following purport. 

“The Ottoman government made a serious mistake 
in accepting from Austria any pecuniary compensation 
for Bosnia and Herzegovina. Even the sum of 170,- 
000,000 franes first demanded by the Young Turks 
would have been a paltry. compensation for these 
splendid provinces. The threats by which Baron 
d’Aehrenthal gained his purpose are kept secret, but 
they led the government of Constantinople to accept 
60,000,000 frances for allowing Austria to effect what 
she called the ‘restoration of crown lands.’ The 
lands in question comprise 4,000,000 hectares of forests 
and iron-mines; the annual output of coal is 600,000 
tons. . 

“ Austria now definitely established in Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina has become a Balkan state and ean dictate to 
all the other states of the peninsula; in other words, 
Austria can now continue without opposition her work 
of fomenting dissensions in Albania, Novi-Bazar, and 
old Servia. Her réle will be to support Serbs and Al- 
banians, as also Albanians and Turks, alternately 
against each other until she has created such a condi- 
tion of anarchy in the three provinces that a reaction- 
ary movement will be the inevitable result, and she 
may then receive a new ‘mandate from Europe’ to 
occupy the disturbed provinces and ‘establish their 
welfare,’ as she has done in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
When the Young Turks handed over these two provinces 
to Austria, they betrayed their own country as well 
as Balkan interests, and they endangered the gigantic 
work they had just accomplished. Fundamentally 
supported by Great Britain, New Turkey need have 
feared no disastrous consequences in adopting a fear- 
less attitude toward Austria. Had she firmly defended 
her legal rights in Bosnia and Herzegovinia, she would 
have had the moral support of Europe. The whole 
population of these provinces would have been on her 
side ready to sacrifice their lives to be delivered from 
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the Austrian régime. Furthermore, she could have 
counted on Servia and Montenegro, whose vital, in- 
terests demand that Austria should relinquish Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

“Now the error is irremediable. Turkey has recog- 
nized the annexation of the two provinces. Still, the 
Austro-Turkish agreement has no international value 
until the annexation has been recognized by all the 
powers who signed the Treaty of Berlin, and it seems 
certain that they are not disposed to such a recogni- 
tion. Their hesitation is of great moral and even ma- 
terial value to the Bosnians and Herzegovinians who 
are determined to settle their own fate. Supported by 
Servia and Montenegro, they will disregard the 
pecuniary compensation accepted by Turkey in their 
name. Their self-respect, ‘all that is worthy in them, 
forbids their consenting to be bought and sold like 
slaves.” I am, sir 

, G. M. O. 


FROM A CANDID READEP. 


CotumsBus, On10, February 8, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—After reading the appreciations of the 
WEEKLY, issue January 30th. which in_ popular 
phrase is known as “ soft soap,’ I thought of testing 
your eatholicity by offering a letter containing a little 
free acid of criticism. I intended telling you that I 
believed your readers preferred illustrated matter 
rather than art, literature, and theology, except as 
these had to do with current events. But delay has 
nearly (not quite) spiked my guns, for your last 
number (February 6th) has more nearly approached 
my idea of an illustrated journal than any in a long 
What a splendid 


time. Let the good work continue. 
galaxy of descriptive and illustrated articles were 
those on wireless, lumbering, prohibition, tramps, 


musie, ete.! 

Readers of President Thwing’s article may have 
thought Dr. Thwing was merely making a sketch 
of ideal relations that should exist between col- 
lege presidents and undergraduates in some Utopia. 
On the contrary, President Thwing has merely set 
forth his actual practice. At least such was his prac- 
tice nearly twenty years ago when I was at Western 
Reserve, and I feel sure it has not changed. His office 
was at the first door to the right of the main entrance, 
always wide open, as the hall-mark of a cordial wel- 
come and sympathetic hearing for Freshman, gradu- 
ate, and trustee alike. That undergraduate friend- 
ships thus established haye continued in thousands of 
cases, I have no more reason to doubt than I have in 
respect to my own case., President Thwing’s article 
sets forth a notable ideal, which has been justified by 
notable achievement. Character, culture, and citizen- 
ship are the ideals of a liberal education, without 
which foundation a professional education is of little 
profit to the state. President Thwing does well to 
emphasize this, as [I believe that practice is one hun- 
dred years behind theory in this matter. The inspira- 
tion of friendship must be without its full fruition 
until we have a revolution in present methods. Presi- 
dent Thwing believes that fraternities may be made 
an instrument of good (WEEKLY, October 31, 08), but 
after thirty years in close touch with two universities, 
I am convinced that by their nature they are a_ coun- 
ter-current, to the best things of the spirit. The best 
sides of such institutions are apt to be presented to 
the college president (Outlook, August 25, ’06, p. 
1007). The State of Ohio, and I believe other States, 
have suppressed high-school fraternities, and to have 
been consistent should have-done so in all State insti- 
tutions. 

Now, Mr. Editor, [ want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed your Rooseveltian comment. While I 
have not always agreed with you, I have often been 
compelled to laugh at what [I might call your harvey- 
ized humor. I am, sir, 

L. C. PARSONS. 
INAUGURATIONS 
New York, March 2, 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Referring to the editorial of March 20th en- 
titled “Shall we Abolish March 4th?” I see in the 
New York Sun of the 22d instant, that a number of the 
Governors of various States have suggested the change 
to a season of the year when the weather would be 
more propitious. 

May a humble citizen not versed in public affairs 
express the hope that our rulers will not “ tinker ” 
with the Constitution of the United States any more 
than is absolutely necessary, and that since ours is a 
republican form of government, the inauguration 
should be conducted in the simplest possible manner, 
free from every suggestion of pomp and pageantry, 
and that the President-elect and his Cabinet, with the 
President, might in better taste be assembled in the 
room of the Supreme Court in the Capitol, and there 
in the presence of the chief-justice and his associates, 
quietly and unostentatiously take the solemn oath 
which is administered ? 


FOR SIMPLER 


1909. 


I am, sir, 
Joun A. WYETH. 


The Constitution does not name the day on which the 
President is inaugurated. Congress may do that.— 
EpITor. 


PLEASED WITH US 
SteuBEN, Maine, March 31, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Allow me to note that a line in your editorial 
of March 20th, “A Joyous and Recherche Affair,” 
strikes me as one of the choicest bits of humor I ever 
read. I refer to the line, “ That was the only grace 
there was.” Although I was suffering from the ef- 
fects of two ulcerated teeth at the time I read it, 
I walked the floor with a laugh that must have been 
like the one accredited to Taft. Whatever you may 
lack in the expression of other grace you certainly 
have “the saving grace of humor ”—for which repre- 
sentative readers with myself must thank you. 

I am, sir, 
Louis ELLMS. 
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THE LAST OF THE VICTORIAN POETS, WHO DIED ON APRIL 10 AT HIS HOME IN PUTNEY, ENGLAND, IN HIS SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR 
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A Venetian tramp 









on the Rialto 
RAZZ ARA BOUT the time of my arrival in 
2S Ree? Italy a strike had been declared in 
Y Milan The Milanese motormen 
ee (ae% had refused to groom their own 
C38 “horses, or something of the sort. 


\ At any rate, once started, the move- 
;ment was rapidly growing general 


chy 

oy. é > 

go3s and wide-spread. The newspapers 
sas ‘bubbled over with it, the air about 


me was filled with raging arraignments of capitalistic 
Strikes and lockouts, however, were no 
affairs to trouble>the existence of a foot traveller. 
When trains ceased to run I marched serenely on 
through clamoring groups of stranded voyagers; when 
the barbers closed their shops I decided to raise a 
beard. The butehers joined the movement, and I 
smiled with the indifference of one who had subsisted 
for weeks chiefly on bread. The bakers of northern 
Italy coneoet this important comestible in loaves of 
about the size and durability of baseballs. Serving 
in that eapacity, there is good reason to believe that 
one of them would remain unseathed at the end of 
a league game. even though the score-book recorded 
many a three-bagger and home-run. Still, hard loaves 
soaked in wine or erushed between two wayside rocks 
were edible, in a way, and as long as they were plenti- 
ful [ could not suffer for lack of food. But a few 
niles beyond Brescia the strike became a matter of 
personal importance. At each of the bakeries of a 
rural village [ was turned away with a ery of: “ Pane 
non che! The strike! The bakers have joined the 
strike and no more bread is made!” To satisfy that 
day’s appetite I was reduced to “ paste,” a mushy 
mess of macaroni: and at a Verona inn I was robbed 
of half my sleep by the discussion that roared in the 
kitchen until long after midnight over this new phase 
of the situation. 

I was returning next morning from an early view 
of the picturesque bridges and the ancient Colosseum 
of Verona across the Piazza when I fell upon a howl- 
ing mob at the massive gateway of the City Hall. 
Joining the throng, I soon gained an inner courtyard, 
to find what seemed to be half the population of 
Verona quarrelling, pushing, and serateching in a 
struggle to reach the gate of a large wicket that shut 
off one end of the square. Behind it, just visible 
above the intervening sea of heads, appeared the top 
of some strange instrument and the caps of a squad 
of police officers. I inquired the cause of the squabble 
of an excited neighbor. He glowered at me and 
howled something in reply, the only intelligible word 
of which was “pane” (bread). I turned to a man 
behind me. He took advantage of my movement to 
shove me aside and crowd into my place, vociferating 
at the same time, “ Pane!” I tried to oust the usurper. 
He jabbed me viciously in the ribs with his elbows 
and again roared, “ Pane!” In facet, everywhere above 
the howl and blare of the multitude, amid the bellow- 
ing of a thousand voices, one word rang out clear 


iniquities. 


and sharp—‘ Pane! pane! pane!” Plainly there 
was something doing in the “pane” line. Sad 


experiences of the day before, and the anticipation of 
the long miles of highway before me, had aroused my 
interest in that commodity. I dived into the human 
whirlpool and set out to battle my way to the vortex. 

With all its noise and bluster an Italian crowd 

















On the way to the wine-press 


does not know the rudiments of football. Even the 
wreteh who had dispossessed me of my first vantage- 
ground was far behind when IT reached the front rank 
and paused to survey the scene of conflict. Inside the 
wicket a dozen perspiring policemen were guarding 
several huge baskets of that baseball bread herein- 
before mentioned. Beyond them stood the instrument 
that had attracted my attention—a pair of wooden 
seales that looked fully capable of giving the avoir- 
dupoise of an ox. Still farther on an officer whose 


Round the World 


THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY THROUGH MANY COUNTRIES WITHOUT MONEY, 
UNDERTAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, WHO WORKED HIS WAY AS SEAMAN AND LA- 
BORER, AND EKED OUT HIS EXISTENCE BY PERFORMING VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


By Harry A. Franck 


II.—ITALY FROM THE UNDER SIDE 


expression of self-importance suggested that he was 
recording nominations of candidates to fill the King’s 
seat presided over a ponderous book, a pen as large 
as a stiletto behind each ear, and one resembling a 
young bayonet in his hand. One by one the citizens 
of Verona shot through a small gate into the en- 
closure from the surging multitude outside as from 
a eatapult, to be brought up with a round turn by 
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A peasant woman weeping for her emigrant son 














the shouted question, “ Pound or two pounds?” Once 
weighed out, the desired number of loaves travelled 
rapidly from hand to hand on one side of the official 
line, while the applicant, struggling te keep pace with 
them on the other, paused before the registering. clerk 
to answer several pertinent personal questions, 
corralled his purchase at the table of the receiving- 
teller, and made his escape as best he could. 

Almost before I had time to study the intricate 
workings of the system the press of humanity behind 

















The old bridge over the Arno 


sent me spinning through the gate. “Two pounds,” 
I shouted, as I swept by the scales en route for the 
book. Just in front of me a gaunt creature paused 
and gave his residence as Florence. ‘‘ No bread. for 
you!” roared every officer within hearing—policemen, 
sergeants, and clerks—in a rousing chorus. “ Only 
bread for Veronese! Get out of here!” and impelled 
by two official boots the stranger stood not on the 
order of his going. That Florentine was a_ god- 
send to me. In my innocence I had opened my mouth 
to shout, “ Americano!” to his Self-Complacency be- 
hind the volume, and had that fateful word once 
escaped me I should have gone paneless through the 
long hours of a long day. 

** Residenza?” shouted the registrar, as I entered his 
field of vision. 

“ Verona, signore.” 

‘** Professione ?” 

“ Calzolajo, signore.” 

“Street and number?” 

I remembered the name of one street 
on a number haphazard. 

“Bene! Va!” An official hand pushed me un- 
ceremoniously toward the teller. I dropped ten soldi, 
gathered up my bread, and departed *v the farther 
wicket-gate down a flagstone alley. 

Let .him who has not tried it take my word that 
to carry two pounds of edible baseballs in his arms 
is no simple task. <A loaf rolled in the gutter before 
I had advanced a dozen paces. The rest squirmed 
waywardly in my grasp. With both hands amply 
occupied, I was reduced to the indignity of squatting 
on the pavement to fill my pockets, and even then a 
witless observer would have taken me for an itinerant 
juggler. Never since my wanderings began had I 
ventured to pose as a philanthropist, but the burden 
of bread called for drastic measures. I must be either 
charitable or wasteful. He who longs to give alms in 
Italy has not far to seek for a recipient of his benefac- 
tion. I glanced down the passageway, and my eye 
fell on a beggar of forlornly mournful aspect crouched 
in a gloomy doorway. With a benignant smile I be- 
stowed upon him enough of my load with which to play 
the American national game among his confréres until 
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and tacked 
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The author’s gondolier 
on the Grand Canal 


the season closed, and hurried on. The outcast wore 
a sign marked, “Deaf and dumb.” Either he had 
picked up the wrong placard before sallying forth or 
he had been startled out of his rdle by the munificence 
of my gift. For as long as a screeching voice could 
reach me I was deluged with more blessings, to be 
delivered by the Virgin Mary, Her Son, every Pope, 
past, present, or to come, or any saint, dead, living, or 
unborn, who had a few stray ones about him, than I 
could have found use for had I received them. 

It is doubtful if there ts another nation on the 
globe whose people are so well treated in so many of 
the countries of the earth as our own citizens. In 
almost every foreign land the American is a popular 
fellow; certainly not the least so in Italy. Through 
all the peninsula there hovers about one from that— 
to the [talian—magie world of America a glamour 
which is always sure to arouse curiosity to the high- 
est pitch. More than that; there is, among the 
lower classes, an attitude almost of deference toward 
any one in any way connected with the El Dorado 
across the seas, as if there lingered in every breast 
a vague hope that this favored of the gods might be 
moved to carry home a pocketful of his admirers on 
his return. Longing for America, however, does not 
imply any great amount of knowledge thereof. In 
this northern half of the peninsula, especially, where 
one rarely meets a man whose remotest friend has 
emigrated, ignorance of the Western Hemisphere is 
astoundingly dense. 

An average village crowd, showing some evidence 
of education, was gathered in the hostelry of the first 
town beyond Florence. My arrival aroused at first 
small interest among the groups before fireplace and 
tables. In ordering supper, however, I betrayed a 
foreign accent. Immediately there passed between the 
cronies of the band sundry nods and occult signs 
which they fondly believed were entirely incompre- 
hensible to a newcomer, but which, in reality, said 
as plainly as words, ‘“ Now, where the deuce do you 
suppose he comes from?” I volunteered no informa- 
tion. The cronies squirmed with curiosity. Several 
more mysterious symbols flitted across the room, and 
one of the tipplers, clearing his throat, suggested, in 
the mildest of tones: ‘Hem! Ah, you a German, per- 
haps?” A Tedesco not being a particularly unusual 
sight, the listeners showed only a moderate interest. 

NO.” 

The speaker rubbed his neck with a horny hand and 
turned a half-apologetie eye on his companions. 

“Hah! You are an Austrian,’ charged another, 
with a scowl on his face that boded no good to who- 
ever should answer this question affirmatively. 

“No.” 

“ Swiss?” 

“ No.” 

The curiosity picked up at once. A voyager from 
any but these three countries is something to attract 
unusual attention at these wayside inns. 

“Ah!” ventured a fourth member of the group, 
with a glance of scorn at his more obtuse companions. 
“You are a Frenchman?” 

“ No.” 

The geographical knowledge of the party was ex- 
hausted. A long wrinkled-browed silence ensued. The 
landlady wandered in with a pot, looked me over out 


suggested a third. 

















The ox-market outside Siena 


of a corner of her eye, and slowly retreated. The 
suspense grew unendurable. A native opened his 
mouth twice or thrice, swallowed his breath with a 
gulp, and finally purred, meekly, ‘* Er—well—what 
country are you from?” 

“Sono Americano.” 

A sudden chorus of exclamations aroused the cat 
dozing under the fireplace. The hostess ran in open- 
mouthed from the back room. The landlord dropped 
his pipe on the floor and emitted the Italian variation 




















oi “Dew tell!” Even the most phlegmatic of the 
party abandoned their games and their stories and 
crowded more closely round. 

My advent seemed providential to two of the 
habitués. A wager had been laid between them some 
time before, which there had appeared small chance 
of deciding before my unanticipated arrival. One 
man had wagered that the railway trains of America 
ran high up in the air above the houses, a tenet 
which he sought to defend against all comers by an 
unprecedented amount of lusty bellowing, and one 
which his opponent pooh-poohed with equal noise. 
For some time I was at a loss to account for his 
claim that he had read the information in the news- 
papers. In the course of his vociferations he men- 
tioned “ Nouva York,” and inquired if it were not 
also true that there were buildings higher than the 
steeple of the village church, and whether the rail- 
ways were not built thus to enable the people to get 
into such high houses —implying, evidently, that 
Americans never came down to earth. Only then 
did the source of his mental picture of an aerial 
railway system occur to me. He had read some- 
where of the New York Elevated and had applied the 
article to the whole country. 

“Nouva York” was synonymous with America to 
the entire party, anyway. Not a man of them knew 
that there were two Americas, not one had ever heard 
the term “United States.” Their ignorance was 
neither more amusing nor disconcerting than that of 
a vast proportion of their countrymen. America repre- 
sents to the Italian a country somewhere far away— 
how far or in what direction he has no idea—where 
wages are higher than in Italy. Countless times I 
have heard questions such as these from men of in- 
telligence who were not without education: 

“Ts America farther than Switzerland?” 

“Did you walk all the way from America here?” 

“Why, are you a native American? I thought 
Americans were black.” 

“ Who is king of America?” 

And once a woman added insult to injury by in- 
quiring in all sincerity: “In America you worship 
the sun. Non @ vero?” On some rare occasions a 
wiser native appeared to display his erudition to the 
assemblage. I mildly ventured the statement one 
evening that the United States, as a whole, is as 
large, if not larger, than Italy. My hearers were 
deafening me with shouts of derision when one of the 
party came to my rescue. “Certainly that’s right!” 
he cried. “It is larger! I’ve a brother in Buenos 
Ayres, and J know. America, or the United States, 
as this signore prefers to call it, has provinces just 
like Italy. The provinces are Brazil, Uruguay, Re- 
publica Argentina, and Nouva York.” 

Squelched by this crushing display of geographical 
knowledge, my audience preserved a profound silence 
for the rest of the evening, and the authority on 
America began a lecture on that topic in the course 
of which I learned many a fact concerning my native 
land that I had never suspected. 

One can be little surprised that the Italian fears 
to embark for a country so little known. I met 
often with people who had set out for America, gone 
as far as Genoa, and there abandoned the journey 
‘““perche aveva paura.” Many, indeed, journey to the 
seaport, never suspecting that, to reach this land of 
fabulous wealth, they must travel on the ocean; more 
than one has only the vaguest notion of what an ocean 
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A woman making tiles for sixteen cents a day 


is. When the endless expanse of water stretches out 
before them al] the combined miseries of their native 
land and the wheedling of the most silver-tongued 
steamship agent cannot induce them to trust them- 
selves on its billows, and in dread and fear they 
hurry home again. 

“When you go to America,” asked the innkeeper, 
again recurring to the subject, “ you get clear out of 
sight of land. Non @ vero?” 

I admitted that such experiences were common. 

“Ah, I once thought of going to America!” he 

















A peasant family returning from market 


cried, turning to impress upon the attentive audience 
his fearlessness in having dared to conceive so intrepid 
a venture, “ until they told me that. But you wouldn’t 
catch me on a boat that went clear out of sight of 
land. I don’t mind a trip from Genoa to Naples, or 
even to Bastia, where you always have the coast along- 
side; but when you leave the land and jump out into 
the universe, steering by the stars and going—the 


Holy Virgin knows where—ah, not for me! Why, 
suppose the captain loses his way when the stars 
move. You come to the edge of the world, and over 
you go. Ugh!” The audience shuddered in sympathy, 
and a blind youth drew forth from his instrument a 
wail such as might have risen from the victims of 
so dreadful a fate. 

By the time a new topic had been broached the 
postess wandered in and sat down before the register 
in which [ had written my autobiography. Her eyes 
fell on the figures indicating my age. “ Aha!” she 
cried, jabbing the number with a stubby forefinger 
and winking good-humoredly, “soldiering is hard 
work. I don’t blame you any. Officers are hard 
masters.” 

I had too often been accused of running away to 
escape military service to be at all put out by this 
familiar accusation. 

“Many a boy I know,” went on the woman, “ who 
has run away to America just before he reached his 
majority and the beginning of his three years in the 
army. How strange you Americans should fly over 
here to Italy for the same reason.” 

“You bet J don’t blame -them,” growled the inn- 
keeper. 

“But military service is not required in America,” 
I put in. 

“Eh!” eried my hearers, in chorus. 

“We don’t have to be soldiers in 
peated. 

“What! You have no army?” shouted the host. 

“Yes; but the soldiers are hired, as for any other 
trade.” 

“But who makes them go?” 
musician. 

“No one. They are paid to go.” 

The audience puzzled over this strange arrangement 
for several moments. Suddenly the landlady burst out 
laughing. “ You think to fool us,” she cried. ‘“ How, 
if there is nobody to make them go, can there be 
soldiers to pay?” 

“Ah! That’s it,” roared the host. 

“They go because they want,” I explained. 

“Want to be soldiers?” bellowed the innkeeper. 
“What nonsense! Who wants to be a soldier and 
work three years for nothing?” 

“ But you don’t understand. 
soldiers are paid wages.” 

“ Ah!” cried a musician, with a sudden burst of in- 
spiration. “When your name is drawn you pay a 
man wages to go for you?” 

“No; the government pays him. 
not drawn.” 

“How much money the king must spend, paying all 
the soldiers.” 

“Ah! They are strange people, the Americans,” 
sighed the host, and he cast upon me a glance that 
seemed to say, “ And liars, too, very often.” 

Weeks before I had given up all hope of explaining 
our military system to Italians. The institution of 
compulsory service has been so woven into their pic- 
ture of life since infancy that barely a man of them 
has the power of imagining an existence without this 
omnipresent fate hanging over his head. Whatever 
may be the attitude of the educated Italian toward it, 
military service is regarded by the laboring class as a 
curse from which there is no escape. We are ac- 
customed to say that nothing is sure but death and 
taxes. The Italian would include conscription. 
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America,” I re- 


demanded the blind 


Those who want to be 


Our names are 
































The flight of the Wright brothers before Edward VII., at Pau, in the south of France. 


The King, who 


is seen standing in front of the larger group, watched Wilbur make two ascents, the second in company 
with his sister, and warmly congratulated him. He displayed great interest, and the performance of 
the Wrights may fead to the purchase of one of their aeroplanes by the British War Office 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS FLY FOR KING EDWARD IN FRANCE 
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King Edward, with the Wright brothers, watch- 
ing the air-ship being brought out from its shed. 
Close beside him stands Wilbur Wright, wearing 
the cap, Orville being shown at the extreme left 















HE spring of ’09 not only shows 
1 already the livelier iris on the shop 
windows in the way of fascinating 
hats that resemble the inverted Serip- 
ts tural bushels, but in the magic 
erystal that fate holds before the 











yearning eyes of womankind there is 
a remarkable surprise. Speak it in 
“whispers, for it is not admitted at 
mothers’ meetings as yet, and it is startling as it 
is true. 

The woman of the Just Now disapproves of the 
Perfect Gentieman, and is on the trail of the Brute. 
Poets, painters, and afternoon-tea men, the banjo- 
tappers and boys that used to drape themselves like 
musical seals over the tops of pianos, have been given 
the count and declared down and out by Cupid the 
referee. 

The darling of the girls who wore a watch on his 
wrist, a bracelet above his elbow, and a handkerchief 
under his cuff has been pushed gently, deftly, even 
sweetly, to that place called Back o’ the Beyond. He 
has been frozen out 
by the husky young 
man absolutely minus 
small talk, who trips 
over the rugs and 
generally romps in 
drawing-rooms. 

Now the primitive 
child of nature is It. 
The soft-stepping Mul- 
doons and Donovans 
of the grove, the men 
of might and muscle, 
hold down the eush- 
ions and, with defiant 
chins and nostrils that 
seent the lair of the 
Bongo, gaze haughtily 
across the Psyche 
knots as though they 
were not there! 

What is the Cause— 
the Cause, my soul? 
Who done it, as the 
new hero might say? 
Who has done all 
things for the last 
few years? Who made 
over the English lan- 
guage? Who discov- 
ered the Ten Com- 
mandments? Who has 
been nitting the na- 
shuns together with 
peace congresses, 
globe - circling fleets, 
and patriotic whoopla 
that has never missed 

Daddy will go a-hunting ite mark? 

None but the 
Mighty Hunter, the torrent-forder, Rain-in-the-Face, 
the Cowboy President—the Ingomar of the White 
House, whom we can now only dream of as _ pic- 
turesquely plunging forward to the extreme edge of 
some African abyss or glaring directly into the fiery 
eyes of a bellowing Dinotherium Giganteum. 

It was high time that the Brute got his square 
deal, so far as the Everlasting Girl is concerned. We 
of the present cannot remember his former day. It 
is so far back that we have to look it up in the old 
novels when roystering cock-fighting blades killed one 
another in duels, and the ladies had to leave the table 
discreetly when the port and pineapples came on. 
Those were the days when the man with the wallop 
won the gentle dame and swashbuckled in court- 


























The men of might and muscle 
now hold down the cushions 


By Kate Masterson 


DRAWINGS BY J. A. WILLIAMS 





Exit, sadly, the refined hero; enter, whistling through 
the southeast corner of his mouth, the Brute 


yards, chucking the kitchen wenches under the chin. 
Since then something has gone on that is called the 
growth of civilization, and it has witnessed the utter 
demolishment of the Brute. Culture in the Old World 
bloomed and blossomed and grew stale, and in our 
springy Western soil new roots ripened under health- 
ier suns. Through it all one type remained impossible—- 
symbolized by the prize-fighter, for years regarded as 
the very lowest kind of man and rating morally 
less than the criminal. 

Yet only a few weeks ago, at a blue-biddled Phila- 
delphia club, a group of dainty women applauded a 
fight between a society man and a gentleman pugilist! 
It was but a curtain- 
raiser to things that 
are yet to be. Men 
have been trying to 
look like their coach- 
men for several sea- 
sons, and now they 
are cultivating bad 
manners so they will 
not be mistaken for 
mollyeoddles. How 
will it all end? Per- 
haps Mr. Shaw, who 
is not afraid of delv- 
ing into delicate He 
and She problems, can 
tell? 

He might say that 
women have always 
worshipped strength. 
Here in America wom- 
en have admired mas- 
culine force and achievement, but have not been 
specially familiar with physical prowess. Our men 
have sacrificed themselves on the counters in order 
to give women the sunken gardens and sables and 
strings of pearls they crave. Now that we want 
necklaces of crocodile’s teeth we will get them. Daddy 
will go a-hunting! 

Until now a certain inherited parochialism has ad- 
vised girls to fall in love with the sort of man who 
can carve without spattering the ceiling, and who 
doesn’t put his cigar ashes in the fern-dish. They 
have been brought up that way. And when they 
went abroad and met elephant-hunting, tiger-killing 
Knglishmen they felt a strange, unquiet thrill. 

Just as there are fashions in hats, so, of course, 
women have fads in the men they make pets of. 
Changing fancy calls one year for a Shetland breed 
in pianists or poets, and next season’s contrast brings 
a velvet-voiced Bing-Binger in a toupee. The actor 
has his day, but he too knows the bitterness of find- 
ing some knotty-muscled athlete in the Morris chair 
with the cushions at his back. 

And he also passes, and the earnest settlement-worker 
receives the mash notes that used to go to the stage 
door. After a war the Army and Navy men retain 
their prestige sometimes for nearly a week, and then 
the ministers get back the bouquets, for they have the 
advantage of a spiritual halo that follows them like 
a spot-light even when they are gambolling at 
Chautauqua summer schools. 

But the Brute has had to play dead through all 
this. Women, from the time of the Cave-men until 
now, have veered to the soft-pedal lovers, the poet 
with his stars and his songs, the man who stole 
gloves instead of kisses and talked pretty over the 
telephone. Plain puplike devotion has won many a 
Junoesque woman who would have been appalled by 
a rowdy Apollo. Mr. Pipp was a gentleman, every 
inch of him! He was, as Colonel Watterson says, 
the kind of man women call a “ dear.” 

The present turn to the deification of the cub- 
hunter, who sits on a Chippendale sofa as though it 
were a Bactrian camel, dates back, as we see it, to a 
terrible time when mothers dressed their boys in 
imitation of the Fauntleroy freak. A lad’s highest 
ambition at this time was to keep from getting 
mussed. It became a brain lesion with him. 

Now strange things happen through women’s fancies! 
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The ministers get 
back the bouquets 





There was a violent re- 
actionary period after 
the wide - lace - collar 
yellow-curl era, and in 
a few years lovely 
mothers were putting 
little Johnny in sleeve- 
less sweaters, sandals 
without stockings, and 
blue jeans for occa- 
sions on which he 
could go as far as he 
liked. 

Time _ passed. A 
great and mighty 
peace brooded over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, 








and Polynesia. Frilly Champion pugilists began 
girls began to go in to write for the magazines 


for the Career thing. 

Male humorists joked weakly about the extinction 
of man. Some one suggested the horrid idea that 
chivalry was dying out. 

It was hinted that in affairs amatory women were 
becoming the pursuers, while men, like frightened 
fawns, sped for the high grass. No one with even 
half an eye on the situation could fail to realize that 
something had to happen soon. Proud man, who once 
wielded the spiked club as household discipline, was 
beginning to look up under his lashes at his wife. 

But a vanguard was on the way. The boys, dating 
from the Fauntleroy period, with the scars of their 
youthful suffering yet upon them, were growing up 
with a deadly purpose in their downy chins. They 
swooped valiantly from prep schools into the life vio- 
lent. Athletics superseded mathematics at the col- 
leges. Scions of fine old families jumped on one an- 
other’s heads on the football-field. 

Champion pugilists began to write for the maga- 
zines. Even the mildest bachelors decorated their 
rooms with pupier-maché tarpons and moose heads 
from the department stores. Men gave up strolling 
on the Avenue. They stalked the trackless forest, slept 
under leather blankets, and champed their jowls over 
bear steaks grilled on the end of a stick. Boys stopped 
wanting to be little gentlemen when they grew up. 

And the little sisters of the little brutes were 
taking notice and going to Ibsen matinées. The stage 
was set. The horse effect was on. Exit, sadly, the 


‘ Refined Hero. Enter, with his hands in his trousers 


pockets, whistling through the southeast corner of his 
mouth, the Brute. 

The law of reversal has been at work. The in- 
evitable has occurred. Man, grown tired of salted 
almonds and cotillions, has flung back his mane and 
thrown his gauntlet at the eternal sky. His heavy- 
lobed brain has won out. His instinctive logic has 
solved the problem that had grown too thick for 
specialists. This was the Only way! 

_ The man of brawn, the Bongo-hunter, now holds 
the key to the great question. It will all end 
happily. It must. It may save us, as women, from 
our tendency to think we can run anything harder 
to push than a baby-carriage. It may cure us of the 
habit of confusing our hallucinations with our in- 
tuitions regarding what men really want to be to us. 

And in the mean time it brings a picturesque touch 
into our sordid stay-at-home lives. There is always 
a tender sentiment, somehow, for the man who 
goes away to sea—to war—-to hunt—anything that 
proves he has some other interest in life. “ Good-by! 
good-by!” she cries to him from the dock, as the ship 
pushes off that is to bear him across the night and 
beyond the day. 

“Come back to me,’ she tremolos, and a_ lovely 
glow lights her eyes—‘ with a tiger or within one!” 

















They went abroad and met elephant- 
hunting, tiger-killing Englishmen 














Never bother with a compass or a quadrant or a log— 

Keep her dancin’ to her mudhook in a norther or a 
fog ; 

But as soon’s the sky is clearing, then we’ll ratch her 
off once more, 

Bein’ sure to take our bearin’s from the apple trees 
on shore. 
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the queer old two-masted “ codger 
craft.” All of them are venerable 
enough to deserve a dip o’ the colors 
from the millionaire’s yacht when it 
splits the seas in headlong rush 
*long coast across the Gulf of Maine. 
They are venerable because in these 
times of six-masters the topmast 
packet dates from the old days when all the Maine 
coast towns had their little shipyards. The “ Uncle 
Dudleys ” are merely “ holding over” until their race 
is run; the chips in the yards where the two-masters 
were built rotted long ago. But the schooners that 
survive are tough little old “ critters,” and the Polly 
is a fair sample of their longevity. The Polly was a 
privateer in the war of 1812, and she is still butting 
the seas with her blunt bows off Tinicus and Grand 
Menan. And though no new ones are joining the 
veterans of the “apple-tree fleet,” it will be many 
years before the type disappears. 

The humorists ‘long shore call them the “ apple-tree 
fleet’ because their skippers intend to keep on the 
safe side of the seafaring—or seafearin’, as the afore- 
said humorists insist; so carefully on the safe side 
that they do not venture off shore far enough to lose 
sight of the apple trees. 

One can afford to be a humorist regarding the aged 
fore-and-afters when one is aboard the lofty new 
schooners bristling with so many masts that even yet 
the sea-dogs have not wholly agreed on the right name 
for the sixth one. But the “ apple-tree ” skipper does 
not perceive humor in the fact that he prefers to stay 
close enough inshore to be able to wade to dry land in 
case of disaster. As he puts it, “ there’s no tellin’.” 

There are three important toilers aboard—a man 
to steer, a man to cook, and a man to pump. These 
are steady jobs, especially the last one. The yachts- 
man who meets many “apple-treers” in a day has a 
sympathetic lame back by nightfall. It is easier to 
pump than it is to keep the old fellows tight. Let 
every seam be stuffed with fresh oakum, and the next 
trip with bricks, or paving-blocks, or lime-casks, she 
opens her gray old flanks again. 


—~ 
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“Two masts, a cheese-rind deck, and a straw bot-— 


tom,” says the master of the Hiram and Perfuda, 
“are good enough for a coastin’-man.” 

The story they tell ‘long shore of the cruise of the 
Nancy P. is a little classic that sheds light on the 
philosophie view the coasters take of the pumping 
question. 

The Nancy P., topmast schooner, sailed from the 
Sheepscot, bound to Boston with lumber, hold jammed 
full and deck-load piled to the swing of the booms. 
Outside, she seemed to wallow badly and an extra man 
was put at the pump. Green water answered every 
stroke. They gave her the rod. She was full to the 
deck. All hands at the pump! Plumk-chank—plumk- 
chank! Through the day and the long night they 
yanked the handles like madmen, and when they got 
to Boston Bay and beached her they found that her 
butts had rotted off and that they had left her bottom 
in the Sheepscot. 

Her load of lumber had kept her afloat. But that 
fact does not detract from the valor of that spirited 
attempt to pump the Atlantic Ocean dry. 

Three men make up the average crew of the two- 
master—three men and the dog. The dog on the 
house seems to be as indispensable as the man at the 
pump. Sailing is a slow and lonesome business. The 
dog is “company.” The three bachelor brothers who 
operated the Araminta, known along coast as “ Sinbad, 
the Sailor,’ “ Dublin Dan,” and “ Dandy Bill,” made 
their dog as much of an object of worship as a cat 
that might have been deified in ancient Egypt. They 
used to carry a barrel of apples purposely for the dog, 
whose canine tooth relished the fruit. They had a 
glass pitcher for the dog to drink out of. They used 
tin pannikins for themselves. Once. on shore, the 
dog in his skylarking slipped on some ice and butted 
his head against a building. The blow stunned him. 
* Sinbad,” weeping, picked the animal up in his arms 
and the other brothers, also weeping, followed in 
mournful procession back to their vessel. When that 
dog died, eventually, they gave up seafaring, sold their 
packet, and became clam-diggers. Their mascot was 
gone. They said they had no more heart to go to sea. 
This sounds strange—but it is true. Perhaps in their 
isolation from the world the brothers had incubated 
more of the pagan spirit of animal worship than is 
recognized in modern times. 

The hours of slow drifting in the reaches, when the 
oily calms are on and the headlands will not let the 
breezes past, afford plenty of time for meditation. 
While that eternally clanking pump is bringing up 
water, meditation, just as persistent, is pumping queer 
ideas from mental depths. Therefore, the skippers and 
the men of the “apple-tree fleet” are not as other 
men. 

And as two-thirds or more of these skippers own 
their own schooners and have no directing manager 
to keep after them with a peaked stick, out of their 
meditations grow actions that are a law unto them- 
selves. Therefore, because of widely varying ideas as 
to what constitutes “a good chance” across the Gulf 
of Maine—and every skipper has his own notions and 
superstitions—we get some queer records of time con- 
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sumed in passage. Some men are reckless and slam 
down coast in their leaky tubs when other crafts are 
hugging harbor. Some skippers are as wary about 
dodging out as are cats in the daytime when dogs are 
plenty and no trees are handy. 

Propinquity helps courage, and often ten or a dozen 
of the “ apple-tree fleet ” will leave Penobscot Bay in 
a bunech—and then each man is watching the other. 
Some timid chap will reef after a time. At first the 
others may growl and sneer about “ cowards.” Then 
that natural timidity gets in its work. ‘“ Mebbe that 
fellow over there smells wind comin’,” ponders one of 
his neighbors, and in comes some of his canvas. That 

















“Sinbad, the sailor,” a veteran skipper 


starts more of the ileet to wondering and worrying. 
Topsails come down and fore and main are reefed. 
Then some fellow, put in a panic by all these ominous 
preparations, dives for harbor, and in nine cases out of 
ten the rest of the fleet follow suit. Once in harbor, 
they try to find out what all the pother was for. On 
one occasion a dozen sail chased a veteran skipper into 
Portland Harbor, knowing that he was weatherwise, 
and after they had anchored discovered that he had 
come in after a box of strawberries, having been taken 
with a sudden hankering for that fruit. 

One worthy old skipper of a topmast schooner drives 
his consignees nearly crazy in the camp-meeting season. 
In Maine, Israel takes to its tents on the seashore in 
July and August, and it is generally about this time 
that contractors in Boston and New York are in a 
hurry for bricks. The old skipper loads bricks at 
Brewer, up the Penobscot River. He makes earnest 
protestations that he has forsworn camp-meetings and 
starts away with the best of intentions. But a fog 
cr a head wind holds him at the mouth of the river, 
and the Spiritualists, in their tented field at Temple 
Heights, are handy. It’s a beguiling opportunity. 
He goes ashore, gets a few “tests” from an able 
medium, and does not think of bricks again for several 
days. The Methodist camp-meeting at Northport, 
farther down Penobscot Bay, is advertising some 
powerful speakers, and the siren voices come out to 
him across the waters. He does not stop his ears or 
order his ’fore-the-mast hand to tie him; he drops 
anchor and goes ashiore— 
and the bricks have a few 
more days in a snug 





























































A ballad that sometimes beguiles the dog-wateh of 
the “apple-tree tleet ” recites blithesomely and more 
picturesquely than prose some speed peculiarities of 
the two-masted patriarchs: 

“ Aw-w-w! Here comes the Polly, with a lopped- 
daown sail, 

And Rubber-boot Rans is a-loating on her rail: 

A tarheel at her pump, and ‘tis mostly often, tew, 

If he’s goin’ to keep her floatin’ *t is the only thing 
to dew. 


“Oh, chump along, Aeturah; you are purty thund’rin’ 
slow, 
But you’re never stationary, like the Polly O. 


* Oh, Rubber-boot Rans once he tacked all day, 
A-ratechin’ to the wind’ard down in Sheepseot Bay; 
S’posed a staout head wind was a-holdin’ of him back, 
But forgot to h’ist his anchor, and was sailin’ on 

the slack. 

“Oh, poosh along, Keturah ; logy, yas, we 

know, 

But you ain’t tied to bottom, like the Polly O. 


you are 


* Oho, Cap’n Rans, where ye baound, this trip? 
Straight up and down, hey? Then let her rip! 
The nearest way around is acrost Goose Pass, 
And it’s purty easy sailin’ when the dew is on 

grass. 


the 


‘Oh, squdge along Keturah; you are racked from 
head to toe, 
But you ain’t an old tin skimmer like the Polly 0. 


“ Hi-i-i-oy! Cap'n Rans, what ye luggin’ for a load? 
Pavin’-blocks 0’ granite for a New Yo’k road? 
Wish’t you lugged intentions for contractors pavin’ 

hell— 
Guess they couldn’t finish that extension for a spell. 


“Oh, bunt along, Keturah; you are northin’ great to 
go, 
But the clams ean hold a_ foot-race round the 
Polly O. 
“So long, Cap’n Rans, with your leetle blocks of 
stone ; 
Chaps who've been to college have explained that 
rocks have grown: 
Profit, then, for you, ‘cause, by time you get to Yo'k, 
Bet you'll have material to build a city block. 
“Oh, slosh along, AKeturah; and me is purty 
slow, 


But you ain’t a-hatchin’ granite like the Polly 0.” 


you 


A storekeeper down Pembroke way recently —be- 


came disgusted with the dilatoriness of chartered 
packets. He has had many aggravating experiences; 


often his vegetables and eggs did not arrive in market 
before they were spoiled; his groceries from Boston 
did not get along before his stock became exhausted. 
3ut when a young fellow, who skippered in place of 
his father for one trip, held a cargo of hay ten days in 
Jonesport—having become wholly absorbed by the local 
baseball league and the social dances that followed 
the games—the trader decided to own and sail his own 


vessel. As he did*net know one end of a sailing-craft 
from the other he took a “nurse.” This is the ‘long- 
coast name for a hired guide and mentor. The 


“nurse ” worked the craft out of Passamaquoddy Bay 
into the open and headed her up close into a south 
west breeze. Then the owner took the wheel, for he 
was anxious to learn the art of navigating as ‘soon 
as possible. The “nurse” told him to head her up 
so that the sails would draw without flapping. That 
would be enough for the first lesson; the art of the 
compass would come later. Then the “nurse” and 
the “crew” of one man went below and sat into an 
absorbing game of “pitch pede.” Occasionally the 





harbor. Then there are 
the Salvation Army and 
the Holiness camp-meet- 
ings at Old Orchard, and 
these are even more en- 
ticing, for there are 
music and excitement and 
great throngs—and the 
sea is lonely. This sus- 
ceptible mariner is a 
bachelor, and “he owns 
a half into” the schooner 
with his widowed sister, 
who is not in sympathy 
with his camp-meeting 
weaknesses. Last season 
somewhat of a sensation 
was caused at one camp- 
meeting on the coast 
when two husky emis- 
saries appeared, sent by 
the sister and the con- 
signees, and forcibly re- 
moved the recrean 
mariner, who was at that 
time lustily singing 
from a hymnal that he 














was holding for a plump 
female worshipper who 
snuggled at his shoulder. 
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At the city end of the “apple-tree” run 






























“nurse” shouted up an inquiry as to how she was 
drawing. The owner, delighted with his new toy, 
roared back cheerful replies and urged them to stay 
helow, because he wanted to surprise them. When 
they came up at last they were surprised. She was 
sailing before the wind, thrashing foam to the cat- 
heads. 

“This is sailing!” declared the owner, 
“The wind has come round fair and I’m her wicking. 

“Tt’s sailing, all right.” said the “nurse,” “ but 
you’ve come round instead of the wind. You're head- 
ing her straight back into the Bay of Fundy.” 

_An hour later the owner, who was sitting forward 
on a hay bale meditating on how he could have turned 
completely around without realizing it, let out a 
yell that jumped the dozing “nurse” clean off the 
deck. 

“ Back “er up, or we're gonners!” roared the owner. 
And the “ nurse” put her hard over and came flapping 


proudly. 
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were divided into three-hour shifts, and, by gracious, 
we fairly lifted that old tin skimmer into St. John by 
muscle and grit. ‘You ought to be very grateful to 
our brave captain and to us for saving you,’ said one 
of her owners to me after we were ashore. I showed 


him my hands all running sores and blisters. ‘We 
are grateful to our hands and ourselves, sir,’ was 


what I said back to him. 

““*T fear you are a hard man,’ said he. 

“* Mebbe,’ said I; ‘the grub I got aboard that vessel 
of yours was hard enough to petrify any man.’ And 
the United States government gave that English 
skipper a gold watch and a medal for saving us.” 

When those farmers got back to Bristol after three 
weeks of absence they were received by their families 
as men who had come from the dead. They have never 
finished talking about “the things the English sailors 
eat.” 

CA common taunt 


Scotiaman’s grub-box” is a 
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“Waiting a good chance acrost’’—some types of the vessels that compose the fleet 


into the wind. The crew dashed forward to investi- 
pate. 

“We're right over the shoals,” declared the store- 
keeper, pointing here and there with trembling finger. 
‘Look at ’em!” 

And the crew looked, and turned and went back to 
the man at the wheel, with a grin on his face that was 
too wide for the gangway. 

* Ease her off onto her course,” he said; * he’s want- 
in’ you to dodge cloud shadders.” But the crew had 
to show with the lead that they had twenty fathoms 
under them before the owner was satisfied. 

There was one crew of landsmen that went to sea 
off the Maine coast without a “ nurse.” As an example 
of fool luck winning out the story is unique. 

A man down Bristol way opened a new stone- 
quarry and he wanted to get his engine and equipment 
across a broad cove from the old location to the new. 
He borrowed an cld schooner that was temporarily out 
of commission, and hired a dozen farmers in the 
neighborhood to help him. The engine was derricked 
aboard the little packet. 

The weight brought up the bows, for the engine was 
loaded aft in order to make room for the rest of the 
equipment. A sudden and violent summer shower and 
wind-storm from off shore interrupted the job just as 
the engine was on board, and the farmers took refuge 
in the hold. When the schooner had been brought in 
from her anchorage under foresail, her hawser had 
been made fast in slipshod, landlubber fashion, and 
the sail was left up. Before those on board realized 
it, the hawser had slipped its loose coils on the wharf 
spile and the eld craft was off down the seas, her 
bows up, her foresail dragging her. Splitting thunder 
terrified the awkward crew, the lashing rain hid the 
shores, and they let her run. So long as she was 
keeping right side up they did not dare to disturb 
her movements. Night fell upon them before the wind 
went down, and when day came once more they were 
off shore so far that no land was visible. One direc- 
tion meant as much as another and they allowed her 
to run on, her bows in air and her- tattered foresail 
flapping dismally. Every once in a while the beating 
of the seas or a vagary of a squall spun her around 
on her wallowing stern to the unutterable dismay of 
her groaning crew. Some were too seared to be sea- 
sick, others were too seasick to care what became of 
them. They had brought their dinner-pails on board, 
expecting to eat after the schooner had been worked 
across the cove. That piece of luck saved their lives, 
for when they were finally picked up they were in the 
latitude of the Bermudas, a dozen frightened farmers 
who had been the sport of the hilarious ocean for three 
days and three nights. 

An English brig, the Susan, outward bound, sighted 
them and took them off. 

* And,” related one of the salvaged crew, “ when the 
sick ones were dug up from the hold and he found there 
was twelve of us where he was only expecting to find 
the usual crew of a fore-and-after, he was so mad he 
wanted to put us back where we were taken from. 
And he was only half as mad then as he was when he 
found out that we were all farmers that had never been 
to sea before. He wouldn’t listen to how it all had 
happened; he seemed to think we'd got it up for a 
joke on him— just blawsted Yankee himpudence, ye 
know!’ I must say the English have queer ideas of 
American humor, judging from what he said to us. I 
never was so hungry in my life, but the grub aboard 
that Englisher didn’t seem liable to help me much. 
There was only one thing the cook turned out that we 
could eat; he gobbed flour into something that he 
called doughboys, and we lolloped ’em in Porty Reek 
molasses and swallowed them whole. Then a gale came 
up, and after wallowing in it for two or three days 
the old brig began to leak and the captain put us at 
the pumps. Made us work our passage. If we hadn’t 
been aboard she would have sunk. The twelve of us 





along coast, and a Yankee skipper never loses an 
opportunity to hurl it. 

Not long ago the entire crew of a Province three- 
raster deserted her while she lay in Rockland Harbor. 
Their description of what they had to eat did not form 
an appetizing tale, though it entertained the old sea- 
dogs who were loafing on Sea Street. It was food 
that floored even the Scotiamen. For three days the 
blue-nose skipper tried to ship another crew, but he 
got only grins and growls. He begged for men to 
work his vessel to St. John—only .to St. John, so that 
he could secure a crew that would stand for “ English 
vittles.” 

At last, seven old men, attended by all the loafers 
of the water-front, hunted up the distracted mariner 
at the shipping office. The illy-concealed grins, the 
chocked hilarity, ought to have warned him, but he 
was too eager for help to note signs. The spokesman 
of the old men offered the information that they were 
retired ship-masters—that they found time hanging 
rather heavy, and just for a lark would sail his ship 
to St. John—seven captains before the mast, without 
pay. 

They stipulated, however, that for the short voyage 
he should lay in all the best things the market 
afforded, and under the circumstances and upon con- 
sideration that they were waiving pay, the skipper 
considered their proposition a fair one. They went 
with him to otfer suggestions while he marketed—and 
the loafers followed. The skipper’s scowls and grunts 
and groans as he was compelled to buy this or that 


selves on the captain’s stores and smacked their lips 
over the fresh delicacies of the market. They made an 
excursion of it, too, and took a little swing off into 
deep water in order to give their Englisher a full 
dose of his own medicine and allow him to cool down 
from his first apoplectie ravings. 

Eventually they cast anchor in St. John Harbor, left 
the master tied in his cabin, went ashore, reported to 
the owners and frankly told the story. It was then 
the international complications seemed about to occur, 
for the owners were also lacking in humor. However, 
they came at last to see that legal procedure against 
seven veteran sea-captains who had volunteered to 
bring their vessel home without pay, and whose only 
real offence had been a grim practical joke on “a hard 
first,” might excite international mirth that would 
drown out the complications. Therefore, all talk of 
reprisal was dropped and the old men came gayly home 
by train, telling the story to all who would listen. 
They say—though this part may be guesswork—that 
the English skipper learned an everlasting lesson 
about feeding sailors. 

Lumber, lime, hay, and granite make up most of the 
cargoes westward bound. Usually a packet on the 
return trip will be loaded with a variety that em- 
braces everything “from a sheet of fly-paper to a clap. 
of thunder.” The storekeepers in the hundreds of 
little villages of the coves and reaches receive their 
stock in trade by these packets. There is opportunity 
for infinite speculation, and the more Yankee shrewd- 
ness a skipper has, the more he will prosper. But 
sometimes the speculative instinct gets too ambitious. 

There was so much grim humor in the dissolution 
of one partnership that even the United. States court 
grinned after the suitable penalties had been imposed 
on the culprits. 

The Phebe and Hiran had become racked by many 
years of toting paving-blocks, her seams gaped, and her 
sides were weather-streaked. She was about due to 
go on the scrap-heap. Her skipper-owner was gloomily 
discussing her prospects with a farmer friend on 
shore. The farmer was equally downcast regarding 
the prospects of his run-out farm. Out of this mutual 
experience-meeting came the plot. The two old men 
hired a hay-pressing machine and put a schooner-load 
of hay into bales—grass-wrappers and swale-hay 
fillers. They loaded the decrepit craft and insured the 
hay at top price for best quality. Then they set sail 
for Boston, the skipper at the wheel and the farmer 
making shift as crew. When the sea was clear of 
craft and the time seemed right the conspirators 
poured kerosene over the hay, touched match, smeared 
themselves liberally with soot, scorched off parts of 
their beards, and took to the yawl. They rowed away 
from the Phebe and Hiram as fast and as far as they 
could and were picked up by a Gloucesterman bound 
with a fare for Boston. The tale that the two rescued 
men told on T Wharf and in their declaration at the 
custom-house was a triumph of invention. They de- 
scribed how the galley funnel had set fire to the deck- 
load, how they had battled with the Teaping flames 
until they had been obliged to leap over the rail into 
the sea to save their lives. After their declarations 
had been filed and the insurance company notified, 
‘they returned to Maine by the Portland steamer. 

They were out on deck when the steamer swept up 
Portland Harbor in the flush of the summer’s dawn. 
In the loWer harbor at anchor they espied an old 
friend. Eyes and noses informed them fully of her 
identity. It was the Phebe and Hiram, blackened 
and malodorous, but still afloat and with masts 
standing. A United States deputy marshal met them 
at the wharf. A telegraphic conference between the 
custom-houses of Portland and Boston had revealed 
the situation. Swale hay jammed into bales is not 
easily combustible; the kerosene had made only a 
lively surface fire. A fishing-schooner had ranged along 
past, extinguished the last smoulder, and brought the 





delicacy made the expedition a show that was worth old schooner to Portland under salvage claim. 
while. When they sailed Captain Simeon 
the water-front gave Shibles’ —_ speculation 
them a rousing send-off. years before, being 
It has already been more honest, though 
said that few English- fully as cheeky, re- 
men can_ understand sulted better. This 
Yankee humor. The is one of the earliest 
skipper of the three- and one of the most 


master so utterly failed 
to understand the jocose- 
ness of the situation that 
promptly developed in 
his affairs, that interna- 
tional complications of 
grave moment were nar- 
rowly averted. Before 
they were fairly on the 
high seas he gave off an 
order in regard to ecarry- 
ing sail. The seven old 
sea-captains asked him 
if he thought he could 
tell them anything about 


a schooner that they 
didn’t know. When the 
debate became heated 


the Englishman ordered 
them off the quarter 
deck. They replied that 








famous exploits of a 
skipper of the “ apple- 














though they had shipped 
as a volunteer crew, they 
considered themselves in 
reality guests on = ship- 
board, and should do ex- 
actly as they wanted to. When the infuriated skipper 
continued to make himself disagreeable by his remarks 
and his actions, they said they had come for a pleasure 
trip and did not propose to have every moment of the 
sail made uncomfortable by abuse. So they fell upon 
him, trussed him up, and confined him in the fo’e’sle. 
When he still continued contumacious and refused to 
apologize for his heated remarks regarding Yankee 
skippers, they fed to him the horrible stuff from the 
tins and casks that had furnished provinder for 
his mutinous sailors. 

The jovial “guests” lived aft and gorged them- 


The ship that 
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saved herself after her crew was drowned 


tree-fleet.’” Captain Shibles sailed from Thomaston, 
Maine, with a cargo of lime, but he found a dull mar- 
ket in Chesapeake Bay. Dozens of schooners were 
anchored, waiting to sell lime. 

“T know what I'll do,” said Captain Simeon Shibles 
to himself. ‘“ I’ll put on my best clothes and go up to 
Washington and see President Andrew Jackson.” 

He went. He arrived in the early morning before 
the rush of the day’s duties had begun, and was ad- 
mitted to the presence. Captain Shibles related 
afterward that he found the President smoking a 
long-stemmed pipe and wrapped in a dressing-gown of 

















rather gaudy figures. Captain Shibles saluted, held 
his “ plug hat ” carefully under his arm, and delivered 
himself of the following little speech that he had care- 
fully thought out: 

“ President Andrew Jackson, Esquire, I have called 
to pay my respects toa man I admire, and to say 
that I shall continue to vote for you as long as you 
iive. And not to take up any more of your valuable 
time I want to ask if you have any use in your 
business or in the business of the United States for a 
cargo of Maine lime. My name is Simeon Shibles, 
from Thomaston, master of the fore-and-after Old 
Hickory, at your service.” 

“ He looked at me a little while,” so Captain Shibles 
told the story, “and then he began to laugh. He took 
out his long-stemmed pipe and held his hand to his 
side where he got that wound in the Mexican war, 
and he laughed and laughed. Then he said he guessed 
they might have use for a little more lime at the navy- 
yard, and gave me a writing to the boss there. And 
they took the lime. And when I was sailing out past 
the rest of the lime fleet they hollered and asked me 
how I got rid of it. ‘Sold it to the President of these 
United States himself, by thunder!’ I said to them.” 

It must be confessed that some of the traffic of the 
“apple-treers ” is not wholly innocent. Some old 
snub-nosed sea-thrasher, dodging from headland to 
headland, is occasionally overhauled by a revenue 
cutter, and smuggled wool or tobacco is dug up from 
the depths of her. Such cargoes are taken from some 
hidden cove of Grand Menan or the Province main, 
and are slyed into Boston by lighters that come along- 
side down the bay. Once in a while a cargo of Chinese 
immigrants is taken. These modern smugglers are 
not the storied daredevil chaps. They depend on 
stealth and innocent demeanor rather than on spirit 
and fast sailing. When they lose a craft it is always 
some aged and almost worthless veteran of the “ apple- 
tree fleet.” 

It will be a long time before Monhegan forgets when 
the gasoline “kicker” was installed in the packet 
Effort, the mail-boat between the main and the island. 
Captain Humphrey proudly invited his neighbors 
aboard to view the “contraption.” One of the most 
enthusiastic admirers finished his eulogy, lighted his 
pipe, and tossed away the match. It fell through the 
hatehway, and one of the new pipes had been leaking 
gasoline. The explosion knocked half the guests over- 
board and nearly wrecked the Effort. What might be 
called a personal exploit of this packet furnished 
entertainment along coast for some time. 

One day Captain Humphrey was becalmed half-way 
between the main and Monhegan, and while he was 
waiting for a breeze he saw some lumber | floating 
near. The ocean was like glass and the sky had not a 
cloud. So he lashed the wheel, put off in his dory and 
began to pick up the lumber. And while he was thus 
busied along came a mischievous breeze from some- 
where, and the Effort, with a rattling of blocks like 
a chuckle, started off on her own quest. Captain 
Humphrey jettisoned his toilsomely gathered lumber 
and followed, putting as much muscle as he could into 
his ash breeze. The reflection that the United States 
mail was on board, with letters for many “ rusticators ” 
on the island, spurred him as much as the considera- 
tion of the money value of his vessel. He chased her 
seven miles before he caught a boat-hook into her rail. 
And in that chase the lulling breeze had allowed him 
to get within a few yards of her fully a dozen times. 
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The Effort is one of 
the last of the type of 
little topmast chaps 
that have kept so many 
of the coast villages in 
touch with the outer 
world. 

One of these packets 
was concerned in a trag- 


edy of proutiar athos. 
Two sisters of George- 
town, near the mouth 


of the Kennebec, sailed 
to Portland in the little 
craft that plied between 


their home and hat 
city. They were to be 
married on the same 


day, and they went to 
buy their wedding finery. 
Most of the people of 
the village were down at 
the wharf when the 
packet was sighted, and 
the prospective _ bride- 
grooms waited eagerly 














with the others. Every 
skipper who has sailed 
Maine waters knows how 
treacherous the river's 
current and ocean’s tide 
make the sea off this 
part of the coast. In coming about for her last tack a 
wave battered the packet. . A hogshead of molasses 
broke from its lashings, rolled across the deck. against 
the lee rail, and over the craft went! The. first and 
almost the only articles that came ashore were the two 
big hat-boxes that the girls had been holding on their 
knees as they waited for the packet to make port. 
Weeping women waded out from the shore and secured 
them as they came tossing on the crests of the waves. 
Inside them were the bedraggled wedding bonnets. 
The undertow took the bodies out to sea and they were 
never seen. The fishermen have ‘erected a memorial— 
a name. They call the place where the packet went 
down, “ Millinery Shoals.” 

It was off here that the skipper of the Trustram 
Bonney made a discovery, according to his report, 
that put him into the A B class of liars, according 
to the prevaricator’s roster of the “ apple-tree fleet.” 
He stated that a shark followed him all the way 
down coast from Boston and seemed so tame and 
coaxing and appealing that he tossed over to him 
most of the contents of a barrel of salt beef that had 
gone a bit wrong. 

But nothing seemed to satisfy the appetite of that 
shark, who ate voraciously, but was as thin as a fence- 
rail. At last near the mouth of the Kennebec the shark 
floated away, belly up, and apparently dead. ~ ‘The 
skipper went off to him in a boat and made an investi- 
gation, having become somewhat interested in the fish 
that had followed him with such persistence. He 
found that the shark had tried to swallow an empty 
cask, so he reported solemnly at Bath, and that the 
cask had lodged with its open end turned outward. 
Every morsel that the shark had eaten afterward had 
lodged in the cask, and so the unfortunate fish had 
starved to death. 

On one of the outer islands of Casco Bay there is 

a queer monument to the 




















vagaries of chance. A 
two-master of the coast- 
ing fleet was caught off 
shore by a winter gale 
and became unmanage- 
able after being coated 
with ice. Wave after 
wave picked her up and 
tossed her shoreward. 
When her crew saw that 
she was aimed to crash 
upon an island, they 
took the only desperate 
chance that coemed open 
to them—they launched 
the yawl and rowed for 
dear life. They figured 
that they would stand 
no show whatever in the 
Fenaie of falling rigging 
and the mass of dis- 
solving fabric when their 
vessel went to pieces. 
The men _ were never 
seen again. The proba- 
bility is that the yawl 
went down almost im- 
mediately. The schoon- 
er did not crash upon 
the rocks. A _ mighty 
wave lifted her between 
and over the ledges and 








One by one the ships come to this end 


deposited her upon the 
soft sand of a_ beach 


Seguin, chief landmark for all the ‘long-shore craft 


where she rests, and not a spike in her is started. She 
was landed so high that no attempt has been made 
to take her off. 

This fact is sad commentary on the conditions that 
front coastwise-shipping hauls: 

When anything happens to one of the veterans of 
the “ apple-tree fleet” of such moment that rescue or 
repair will run well into money, “the old critter” is 
abandoned to her fate-——dismantling by wreckers. 
Operating her is too near the thin edge of profit and 
loss to make additional investment in her worth while. 
It is left to the big six-masters to make really fat 
profits. The little fellows are too small and too slow. 

“She cleared from the Penobscot. bound to Boston, 
bricks in her hold and cordwood on her -deck,” states 
the satirist. “ The rest of her cargo was an acre of 
punkins in the swash astern. They just threw ’em in 
behind, and she sails so slow that her wake tows ’em. 
And they’ll get to Boston all fresh and cool.” 

In view of the leisurely gait at which the “ apple- 
treers” jog along when under way, and of the fre- 
quency with which they dodge into coves when “ the 
chance across ” doesn’t look right, consignees wait with 
much philosophy and make allowance for a good many 
days of disappearance. The Samuel Castner, Jr., built 
in Calais, Maine, in 1863, was forty-two days between 
Calais and New York, with a load of lumber after 
an experience that embraced cyclones, waterspouts, 
and tornadoes. She came in waterlogged, but under 
her own sail. When she had been tinkered a bit she 
started for home, tough and hearty still. They die 
hard, the two-masters that were built in the ship- 
yards where the chips are rotting in these days. 

One came wallowing down past our yacht where we 
lay at anchor in Penobscot Bay. The dusk was fall- 
ing and she was headed out to sea. 


“ Bricks to make her load and grub to last a week— 
Keep a-pumpin’, there, you loafer! Keep a-pumpin’, 
there, I say! 
And ev’ry time she heels to tack she springs another 
leak, 
All the gulls are trailin’ after like ‘twas buzzards 
sniflin’ prey. 
Pump away! 


“ Her load of brick it growls and grates, 
She shakes and shivers, balks and waits, 
And, holy hawspipe! how she hates 

To leave Penobscot Bay.” 

The rust. from her plates stained her gray sides like 
tears.of blood. - Her old, patched canvas was glorified 
for a few moments by the reflection from the sunset 
skies, and then went dark against the gloom that 
swept up from the seas. The dog with his paws on 
the rail stared wistfully at us as she surged past. 
An old man, bareheaded, with long, white beard, came 
up from the house, and by the manner in which he 
fumbled his way it was plain that he was blind. Just 
what he amounted to in the economy of shipboard it 
was not easy to understand. He may have been the 
father of the skipper. A boy followed him to the 
deck and placed in his hands, that groped for it, a 
fiddle. And before the old schooner had passed out of 
earshot into the shadows we heard the fiddle plain- 
tively squealing that ancient tte, “It’s a long road 
to Boston, boys; oh, when shall we get there?” 

Year by year the two-masted patriarchs that do 
manage to crawl along shore and get there are growing 
fewer. Storm and wreck and the borers are gathering 
them in. ‘ The “ apple-tree fleet” is vanishing from the 
seas. 





Love Time and Dream Time 
By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


OVE time and dream time— 
-L. Apple blossom blow,— 
Down among the daffodils, 
Whispers come and go; 
Honey steeps in cupping flowers, 
Butterflies flit through the hours, 
And the gentle hand that dowers, 
Bids all glad things grow. 


Love time and dream time,— 
Cherry petals drift; 

Music held in frozen hush, 
Finds a vocal rift; 

All afield, shy, gray wings whir; 

Mocking-bird and tanager 

In love’s braveries call to her, 
And bees their droning lift. 


Love time and dream time, 
Making hearts akin; 
Mending broken symphonies, 
Where the frost has been. 
Beaming like a maiden vain,— 
Turning into driving rain,— 
Peeping out, to shine again, 
Where the spiders spin. 


Love time and dream time,— 
’Tis thy guerdon, heart! 

Out of all this largess, thou 
Too hast thine own part. 

For thy cheer this music rings, 

Brother to the happy things,— 

Sister to the bee’s glad wings,— 
Part of all, thou art! 








































































FROM A GALLERY OF FAIR WOMEN 


MISS EDITH LONDON, OF NEW YORK, FROM THE NOTABLE PAINTING BY DANA POND 
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a G5 very many strange and quaint de- 

ny Si velopments present themselves from 

2 at time to time, not only in the his- 
ya fsx tory of a race or genus, but within 
Ge») Nes) the narrow compass of the life of 
AEM 7 JI a single individual member of such 
SAAC race or-genus. Nature changes 


~her plans, in fact, to meet contin- 
gencies that occur unexpectedly. Probably few who 
have any acquaintance with marine fish have failed 
to notice something strange about the appearance 
of what are called flatfish, known as the flounder 
family (or in zoology as Pleuronectide), embracing 
the turbot, plaice, brill, sole, halibut, flounder, dab, 
etc. The conformation of the head and of the an- 
terior portion of the body in the adult stage is char- 
acterized by a strained and unsymmetrical appear- 
ance. In this respect the flatfish differ from all 
other members of their zoological class. 

The question naturally suggests itself why this 
particular genus should be so different from all other 
tish, which, as a rule, are remarkable for their sym- 
metrical and graceful appearance. And the answer 
is very simple. The flatfish, instead of swimming 
in an upright or vertical position, like all other fish, 
has for some reason or another taken to the un- 
natural habit of swimming on its side. It may be 
on either side—right or left. This enables it to take 
up what appears to be the lazy position of lying flat 
on the bottom of the sea, where it can move about 
freely in search of such food as small marine ani- 
mals, mollusks, worms, ete. The young fish swims 
erect in the ordinary manner for some time, but it 
early shows a tendency to become lopsided, and grad- 
ually falls over on one side—usually the left, but 
not invariably so by any means. ; 

The eye on the under side, just so soon as the 
tendency is shown to fall over on that side, com- 
mences gradually to move round to the other or up- 
permost side, and finally takes its place beside the 
other eye. 

This process is strangely brought about through 
the twisting of a portion of the bones of the head, 
which gives the latter a decidedly deformed and un- 
natural appearance. The ventral fins become useless 
and degenerate. Unpaired fins are developed, the 
undulatory motion of which enables the fish to swim 
with ease, and even rapidity, in the new and hori- 
zontal position assumed. 

Pigmentation through the action of light takes 
place on the upper side of the fish, and the color 
produced, being similar to the sandy bottom of the 
sea, acts to some extent as a protection to the fish. 
The under side is devoid of, pigment. 

From the life history of the individual flatfisli 
we can only infer that the flounder family is de- 
scended from an ancestral form that was not “ flat,” 


Nature’s Second Thoughts 
By W. J. Murray 

















The turbot’s evolution into a flatfish, show- 
ing the changes in the eyes, fins, and tail 


but upright, like all the other groups of the great 


class of fishes which is the most ancient of the sub- 


kingdom 


of 


vertebrates, 

















The amblystoma, the terrestrial form of the pond axolotl 


its 


remains 


having 


been 


found in the Silurian rocks in the case of the 
bony-plated ganoids-—the descendants of which are 
represented at present by such fish as the stur- 


geons—and__ the the North American 


lakes. 


garpike of 


In the case of the sturgeon the heterocereal (un- 
equally divided) tail is still retained in all stages 


of the individual fish. It is a significant fact that 
in the young turbot this is a distinguishing feature, 
thus indicating the turbot’s derivation from a com- 
mon ancestry with the sturgeon, although in the ma- 
ture turbot the tail becomes homocereal, or straight, 
after the manner of the later or more specialized 
members of the class, such as the salmon, herring, 
mullet, shad, ete.—in short, all existing fish, with few 
exceptions such as the ganoids, sharks, and dogfishes, 
which still retain the heterocereal tail. 

Another curious instance of nature’s change of 
plan may be recorded. Two strange, newtlike am- 
phibians, known as the axolotl and amblystoma, which 
inhabit the lakes and ponds in the elevated parts of 
Mexico and also parts of Utah and Wyoming, differ 


considerably from each other in several respects. 
For instance, the axolotl retains its gills after it 
has developed lungs, while the amblystoma loses 


them. 

But some axolotls which were kept for a time in 
scant water in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
changed into the amblystoma form. Thus it was 
discovered these two represented different phases of 
the same animal under change of environment, and 
the natural inference followed that the axolotls were 
those that had remained in the water, and the am- 
blystoma forms were those which managed to crawl 
upon dry land or got there through the drying up of 
the water in which they had previously lived. 

Both these animals may be found in the same lakes 
or ponds, and their metamorphosis may take place 
in the water or on the shore. It was found that the 
axolotl when kept in domestication might lose its 
gills and become an air-breather by means of lungs, 
and that in consequence of this some very remarkable 
changes took place in the body of the animal, both 
externally and internally. 

Its tail became round instead of compressed, and 
it underwent other marked changes as regards its 
dentition, skeleton, and coloration. Finally it com- 
pletely abandoned its former aquatic life and became 
a veritable amblystoma, which, instead of being fish- 
like, took on the true amphibian form with a semi- 
reptilian aspect. 

The axolotl may therefore be said to represent 
more or less in its free life history three distinct 
stages of organic evolution—viz., fish, amphibian, and 
lizard; and this, taken together with the fact that 
it spent part of its life in water and part on dry 
land, constitutes one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of nature’s transformations. 

















The axolotl, a pond denizen that becomes an amblystoma upon dry land 





A 412-mile Dog-team Race 


events of Alaska, the Nome- 

Candle Creek dog-team race, was 
brought off recently, and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars changed hands. 

The race, which was promoted by the 
Nome Kennel Club, -was over a dis- 
tance of 412 miles. Fourteen teams 
started from Nome in an April blizzard, 
the temperature ranging from fifteen 
to twenty degrees below zero. 

The finish was a close one, the win- 
ning Berger team covering the course 
in eighty-two hours and two minutes, 
and finishing only seventeen minutes 
ahead of the second, also a Berger team. 
The winners broke the record for the 
previous year by about twenty-four 
hours. Scotty Allen and Percy Blatch- 
ford were the drivers of the first and 
second teams, respectively. By this 
victory, Berger wins a purse of $11,000 
and will hold for a year the Suter 
trophy, 


O's of the great annual sporting 

















A type of Alaskan dog-sled used in long-distance journeys 
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Tine Newer 


By Henry Edward Rood 














DOR N no field of human activity has there 
<< . “ha ° 
PISS. been more rapid evolution, during 






the last quarter-century, than in that 


Wh pertaining to child lfe. Once the 







(y Y, Jeast important member of the family, 
(WS) and too often regarded either as a 








ons ES pet or as a valuable little machine 
ACAI to help along a struggling family , the 

child has at last come suddenly into 
its own. We in America have long realized this, and 
our system of public schools is evidence of the fact. 

If there is one criticism to be made more strongly than 
another, of the American public schools, it is that in 
too many of them the children are overloaded with a 
variety of studies and text-books, and are pushed so 
hard and so fast that they cannot digest, much less 
assimilate, the mental food that is unwisely forced upon 
them in such quantities. Frequently complaint is heard 
that the public schools are not thorough. As a matter 
of fact, the real difficulty is that too often they resemble 
factories, wherein poor, helpless little human sausages 
are sent day after day to be jammed and crammed with 
assorted knowledge until they are ready to burst. The 
idea seems to have vanished that the school is properly 
a place for learning plus leisure. The child’s mind, 
instead of unfolding naturally, gradually, like a beautiful 
flower, and becoming enriched through absorbing gentle 
and gracious influences, is treated as one of ten thousand 
seedling plants of the same variety that must be kept 
in an intellectual hotbed five hours per day, and put 
through the most rigorous of forcing processes. The 
marvel is that the public schools turn out so many young 
people of any mental and spiritual catholicity whatever. 
Logically the average graduate from such institutions 
should be little more than an animated cyclopedia of 
mere facts. Somehow or other, let it be said with sincere 
gratitude, the boys and girls obtain elsewhere somewhat 
of the general culture and real knowledge denied them 
in the class-rooms, and their eagerness to take advantage 
of opportunities therefor is clearly shown by recent ex- 
periences of two institutions in New York City—the 
American Museum of Natural History, and the unique 
Children’s Museum, of Brooklyn. 

When Dr. Herman C. Bumpus first came from New 
England to act as director of the American Museum, he 
was surprised and pleased to find that the halls and 
corridors of the institution were thronged with children, 
especially on holidays. The youngsters wandered from 
ease to case looking at the exhibits, talking about them, 
making up real or imaginary stories about them, At 
that time natural-history museums all over the world 
clung to the old idea of mounting this mammal or that 
bird simply as a zoological specimen, to be placed in a 
narrow case by itself and studied as an individual object. 
One of the first revolutionary steps taken by the new 
director was to arrange animals in groups, so they could 
be shown in their natural surroundings of forest, water, 
sky, cave, plain, or jungle. This idea has been developed 
until to-day gallery after gallery of the American 
Museum contains artistic pictures of wild animals and 
wild birds in their natural habitat, each group complete 
in itself, not merely as to the mounted specimens, but 
also as to their homes, their feeding-places, and the back- 
ground of their lives. Furthermore, in the great halls 
of the building are shown groups of savage and semi- 
civilized peoples, such as whole tribes of Eskimo in their 
northern homes, busily engaged in fishing, hunting, cook- 
ing, and mending nets. Every possible attention is paid 
to details of costume, architecture, implements of war 
and chase and household use, even to the special anatomy 
of the dogs and to their harness and sledges. 

When the school children saw such groups as these 
they wanted to know more about them than could be 
learned from the printed labels fastened on the cases. 
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School children examining a sledge used by Commander Peary on his expedition in Greenland 
(American Museum of Natural History) 


They asked so many questions, of every Museum attend- 
ant in sight, and displayed such eager desire for in- 
formation, that in sheer self-defence Doctor Bumpus was 
compelled to engage a public instructor, whose business 
it should be to devote herself wholly to the boys and 
girls. Two years ago Mrs. Agnes L. Roesler, a young 
woman of scientific attainment in England, was en- 
gaged for this purpose, and since then her time has 

















A visit from a Virginia cavalier 


been given to the work of going around the Museum with 
young visitors and telling them about the fascinating, 
curious objects there displaved. The work is so system- 
atized that any school-teacher can make a definite 
appointment with her, and bring an entire class for 
special instruction in some definite field. If the class is 
studying about the Incas it is taken to the wonderful 
collection of mummies, costumes, household imple- 

















Mrs. Agnes L. Roesler displaying the collections of Indian implements from northern Alaska 
(American Museum of Natural History) 
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ments, toys, arms, jewelry, and other specimens gathered 
by Bandolier during his sojourn of twenty years near 
Lake Titicaca. If the children are studying botany, 
Mrs. Roesler shows them more specimens of rare woods, 
and gives them better and clearer information concern- 
ing the subject than they could obtain in any other way. 
Since her work was undertaken, in 1907, she has furnish- 
ed such special instruction to more than seven thousand 
school children. Some of the accompanying illustra- 
tions are from photographs of a class of pupils who were 
in the Museum one recent Saturday morning. 

As a rule, the boys are most deeply interested in spears, 
swords, war-clubs of savage tribes, and in the larger 
carnivora; while the little girls find delight in such 
things as embroidered costumes of far-off peoples, house- 
hold utensils, toys, and games, particularly the dolls, 
some of which were playthings of children now dead for 
hundreds or thousands of years. 

The interest displayed by the school children has been 
largely stimulated through an earlier experiment made 
by Doctor Bumpus soon after he became director. The 
power of a rare imagination balanced by practical com- 


‘ mon sense made him realize that of the millions of people 


within the boundaries of Greater New York only a very 
small percentage could or would visit the: American 
Museum, and in order to make the institution the force 
it should be for wide-spread enlightenment, entertain- 
ment, and culture, he decided to take the mountain to 
Mohammed—in small sections, to be sure, but none the 
less literally. As a beginning he had constructed a few 
wooden cabinets somewhat resembling travellers’ suit- 
cases, about four feet long, three feet wide, and a foot in 
depth. In each of these were half a dozen shelves, and 
on the shelves wére placed mounted birds, or small 
animals, or insects. Members of the Museum staff pre- 
pared for each cabinet a typewritten booklet telling 
clearly and interestingly about its contents, the book- 
lets being for the information of public-school teachers, 
who could not be supposed to possess special knowledge 
about the varied specimens. Then a husky lad was 
engaged to carry the few experimental cases to a school 
over on the East Side, where were a thousand children, 
many of whom had never seen a gray squirrel, or a garter- 
snake, or even a bluebird—some of whom, it is said, 
had never seen a growing tree in their poor, hungry little 
lives. Think what it meant to the mentally and spirit- 
ually starved young creatures of those dingy old rookeries 
to have brought before their very eyes a dozen birds, 
so close that they could count the beautiful feathers and 
actually feel the graceful curves of wing and throat! 
Think what it meant to have a cabinet opened and to 
see therein a burst of gorgeous, variegated color from 
half a hundred magnificent Dutterfiies! Doctor Bumpus’ 
experiment was an unqualified success. from the moment 
the first case was opened in that East Side school. And 
to-day nearly five hundred such cabinets are being sent 
from school to school by a powerful electric automobile 
that does nothing else, while a corps of men are con- 
stantly fitting out additional cases. During the ten 
months of the last school year these cabinets have been 
sent free of charge to about three hundred schools, and 
it is estimated that they have been examined by six 
hundred thousand children. 

In order to reach the highest efficiency Doctor Bumpus 
has arranged the cabinets so the specimens will supply 
material to supplement the regular course of nature 
study required in the schools, one set of cases being of 
direct help to pupils in this grade, another set being in- 
tended to help pupils of a different grade. The whole 
idea has been carefully planned and is carried out sys- 
tematically. One of the gratifying results of sending 
these cases around to the schools is that they have 
awakened in the children a desire to see more of the same 
kind of specimens, and as soon as they learn that the 
cabinets come from the American Museum, a surprising 
number of pupils find a way somehow to go up-town 
and visit that group of great buildings filled with won- 
derful treasures, It was this demand of the children 
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that compelled Doctor Bumpus to greatly extend his ex- 

riment, and later to provide in Mrs. Roesler a special 
instructor and hostess for little visitors to the Museum. 
With hunger for something more than they could get 
in class-room and text-book—with keen desire for wider 
culture, though they know not what the very words 
mean—hundreds and thousands of New York school 
children visit the Musetim whenever they can, and 
usually on Saturdays and other holidays its great halls 
are thronged with them. 

Even more remarkable has been the experience of the 
Children’s Museum, in Brooklyn, the only institution of 
its kind, in the world. Originally a private residence 
surrounded by fotir acres of lawns, shrubbery, great 
trees, it was purchased years ago by the city, to be used 
asapark. At about that time the Brooklyh Institute of 
Arts and Sciences needed a place wherein to store its 
scietitific collections while its new Central Museum 
building was being erected; so it leased the place and 
filled its twelve rooms with curious possessions. One 
day, however, the Institute authorities decided to crowd 
the stored-away collections in ten rooms, and to place 
in the other two rooms a few insects, shells, and stuffed 
birds, which the children of the neighborhood might 
look at if they wanted to. When the news reached the 
world of childhood that here was a place which they 
could freely visit, and as often as they chose, a place con- 
taining specimens put there especially for them and not 
for grown-ups, the well-intending Institute managers 
had a surprise. In the realm of childhood news travels 
fast—not necessarily by word of mouth, but by some 
unexplained system of aerial or inderground communi- 
cation; perhaps by waves of the very feeling with which 
wild creatures are supposed to exchange intelligence. 
At any rate, the news travelled, and the Institute trustees 
didn’t have time to figure out by what means. All they 
knew was that it seemed as if every school in the vicinity 
had discharged its entire population in the direction of 
that old residence. The children came by dozens, 
scores, battalions, overwhelming the resident care- 
takers, swarming through the place, and refusing to go 
home until every last towheaded boy and pigtailed girl 
had looked: at the lifelike squirrels and perky robins 
and pretty butterflies. The next day, after school hours, 
snotlik army arrived, and another; and then those of 
the ia detachment insisted on a second visit and a 
third. 

They did not come through sheer inquisitiveness, 
through purposeless curiosity. They gave up their 
playtime gladly because they felt a hunger for higher 
things, for knowledge of and association with unfamiliar, 
beautiful, graceful fellow creatures of this wonderful 
world. They felt- the surge of universal life, and their 
little hearts beat and their brains throbbed with ap- 
preciative sympathy. Instead of becoming smaller 
the stream of juvenile humanity became larger, more 
eager, more insistent, as the weeks went by, and the 
Institute authorities were not slow to seize a golden 
rth gw de Fortunately the new building of the 

entral Museum was completed at about that time, and 
to it were removed the collections which had been stored 
in the old residence; and this in turn was given up wholly 
to the Children’s Museum. Nearly a decade has passed 
since then, and the experimental stage is long gone by. 
So far as can be ascertained through careful inquiry the 
idea is an unqualified success, so much so that it has been 
investigated by scientific bodies of almost every country 
in the world, although none of them has fully duplicated 
it as yet. The work is directly in charge of Miss Anna 
Billings Gallup, curator, assisted by Miss Mary D. Lee, 
and a staff of librarians and attendants. During the 
year 1908 more than one hundred thousand visitors 
were recorded, of whom eighty thousand were children, 
many of the others being parents and teachers. It is 
interesting to know that the same children go there time 
after time for months and years, some of them almost 
daily. Everything about the Children’s Museum is 
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The minister calls on a New England family 


designed especially for its little visitors: the cabinets, 
groups, pictures, charts, are placed near the floor so 
that even the youngest can see them without difficulty, 
the chairs. are’ sitiall,.and. the labels on the cases are 
printed in large; plain type, the simplest language being 
used. No word of “school,” no idea of “instruction,” 
is permitted. The children must behave quietly, that 
is all; abd they ard the Museum as a place of relaxa- 
tion and delightful entertainment. This plan is carried 
out even in the diminutive lecture-hall, whose one hun- 
dred and thirty chairs, correspondingly diminutive, are 
filled whenever 4 “talk” is given on some subject con- 
nected with geography, natural history, astronomy, 
or physics, illustrated, as nearly all of them are, with 
stereopticon views or practical experiments. The 
lecture-hall is vacant on Sunday and Monday, but every 
other day of the week 4 free ‘“‘talk” is given there after 
school hours, and on Saturday two of them, at 10.30 
in the morning, and at 2.30 in the afternoon. One of 
these recent ‘‘talks,” a sketch of Colonial life by Miss 
Lee, had to be repeated five times in order to meet the 
demands of the children who wanted to hear it. The 
attendance at the lectures is about twenty thousand per 
school year; and it should be remembered that the 
visitors range in years from five to sixteen. The regular 
course of lectures is so arranged that one each week is 
given for pupils in each grade of the public schools. The 
children themselves have created the Children’s Museum. 
Two of the most attractive rooms therein contain a 
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The Children’s Museum, in Brooklyn 


library of five thousand carefully selected books, with its 
little reading-chairs and low, broad tables and cheery 
atmosphere, where perhaps scores of thousands of boys 
and girls first formed a taste for good literature. 

The Museum collections proper illustrate zoology, 
botany, United States history, mineralogy, geography, 


especially prepared for this purpose, are true to life, in 
anatomy, Petal characteristics, muscular development, 
and costume. The trees and underbrush, the growth 
of reeds along the watercourse, and the oil-painting which 
forms a background, constitute a striking and realistic 
panoramna. In corresponding manner is treated the 
frontietenan, in the woods, aiming his long rifle at an 
enemy; and coming down to later years and other settle- 
ments. we find a Virginia cavalier arriving at a Colonial 
mansion, bowing low to his hostess, who curts:es on 
the door-step; near it the interior of a New England 
living-room, where the family is gathered while the minis- 
ter makes his call; farther along is a scene in a Quake1 
household; not far away a group of Indians selling furs 
to a Dutch trader. In these and similar cases portray- 
ing the types which first settled in North America noth- 
ing has been left undone to obtain accuracy in every 
detail, even to the fabrics of the costumes, the dressing 
of the hair, and such things as buttons and personal 
ornaments. It is no wonder that the children are fas- 
cinated by these beautiful groups, especially as all the 
models are of doll size. A series of similar figures show- 
ing the history of the United States Army and Navy i: 
now in the making, some of the individual figures being 
completed; and in another room is a long case of doll 
models exhibiting types and costumes from almost every 
country in Europe. In each instance these particular 
dolls were made abroad, and their workmanship and 
costuming are exquisite. 

















The home of the noble red man, transplanted to the American Museum of Natural History 


and art, and they are prepared especially for chil- 
dren of varying ages, five rooms being devoted to 
zoological specimens. Too often the child’s conception 
of geography, for example, begiris and ends with maps, 
globes, and charts, and in order to avoid this the geog- 
raphy-room of the Children’s Museum contains glass- 
covered grotips showing remote peoples of the earth in 
their natural surroundings, and a most ingenious plan 
has been carried out associating each group with some 
particular zone belt. For example, one group is of the 
most northern Eskimo, living entirely on animal food, 
wearing furs, housed in winter camps of snow igloos and 
also in their permanent homes built of driftwood. An- 
other group shows Alaska Eskimo in a different environ- 
ment due to climate; a third shows a lumber camp in 
the snows of northern Canada; a fourth shows the home 
life of Indians as it has been affected by contact with 
white men, and so on down to the Digger Indians, of 
Utah, living on roots and vegetables. Geographical 
knowledge thus visualized makes an impression on the 
child mind that the printed page alone never could 
accomplish. Everything is in miniature, of course, but 
the titmost care has been taken in preparing the models 
of men and dogs, women, children, houses, tepees, igloos, 
forests, arms, utensils, costumes, etc. 

The same general plan has been carried out in the 
room devoted to American history, where, in a series of 
cases arranged chronologically around the room, are 

















A Dstch trader buying furs from Indians 


models showing the various types of men ahd women 
who first settled this country. In one case is the figure 
of a Jesuit priest standing in the forest on the bank of a 
stream, talking to a group of Indians, All of the dolls, 
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One of the most interesting phases of the Children’s 
Museum is to be seen iri the office of Miss Lee, who is a 
hysicist. Two years ago some of the older boys visit- 
ing the Museum asked her to tell them about wireless 

















Quaker women making a bride’s name quilt 


telegraphy. She did so, and they became so much in- 
terested in the subject that they asked the Museum for 
an experimental plant. After due consideration they 
were told that the Museum would purchase a switch- 
board if the lads cared to make and install the rest of the 
apparatus. Needless to say, these American boys, 
appalled by nothing, jumped at the chance. The 
Miiseim provided a lathe and other tools, and the boys 
went to work and with their own hands made the con- 
densers, tuning-coil, induction-coils, and detector, and 
then put up the switchboard. The oldest of them was 
eighteen, the others being fifteen and sixteen years old. 
They experimented under Miss Lee’s guidance, read 
library books in connection with the work, and in a few 
weeks were sending and receiving wireless messages as 
far away as Cape Hatteras. The experience they gained 
in equipping the station and keeping it at a state of 
efficiency was so thorough that during the summer 
vacation of 1908 several of the lads were able to ac- 
cept remunerative offers from one of the commercial 
companies to take charge of wireless stations on 
ocean-going steamships between New York, Panama, 
the West Indies, the Bermudas, and South American 
ports. , 

It is no wonder that educators in Germany and Great 
Britain are advocating museums for children based on 
the plan of the Brooklyn institution. 
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To Tuem THE Heart CONVENTION pip I sHow, 
AND WITH MINE Own HAN)» TRIED TO MAKE IT GO. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


For, Trump or No TruMpP, THOUGH WITH ALL THE RULES, 
OF DIFFERENT MASTERS AND OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS, 
Bur THIS IS ALL THE WISDOM THAT I REAPED,— I’VE PLAYED WITIE PLAYERS OF ALL Sorts,—sbutT | 


“\VITH MORE THAN ‘THREE HEARTS, ALWAYS LEAD THE Low!” HAVE NEVEK BEATEN ANYTHING,—BUT Foo.s! 








A STRANGE PROPHECY 


qiiE Treasurer of the United States 
is a very estimable gentleman, but 
when he says that there will never 
again be any danger of a currency 
shortage in this country, much as 
we should like to believe him, we 
find ourselves compelled to tell him 
AYN) to go to. We seriously question his 

= prophetic insight. If betting were 
allowed in this State it would be a profitable gamble 
at 900 to 1 that on each recurring first of the month, 
when the bills for family supplies weigh down the 
mails, from now until the last day of the millennium 
there will still be the usual currency shortage in 
ninety out of every hundred pockets in the land, and 
that ‘a demand by the census-takers upon the citizens 
of this nation in any part of the country, at any 
time in the next eight thousand years, for a one, two, 
or five dollar bill, will reveal a similar deficit. It 
would be nice to have it otherwise, but it is an in- 
evitable fact that human nature is so constituted that 
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it will never quite find the curreney supply equal to 
the demand, and one might as well declare that money 
can never be tight in a Prohibition State as prophesy 
as this estimable office-holder has ventured to do. 





SOME NEEDED INVENTIONS 

A PAppED card-table for use in smoking-cars by 
whist-playing communters, so that when they play 
the winning card the cacophanous sounds of their 
knuckles striking on the table may not disturb the 
reveries of suburban poets composing sonnets on their 
way to town; also to protect the said knuckles from 
being skinned. 

A metre to be placed upon the metre of taxicabs, 
to register how much farther the metre on the cab 
has travelled in a given course than the cab has; 
also one with a phonographie attachment that will 
announce in stentorian tones the amount of the fare 
registered on dark nights when it is impossible for 
the passenger to see the dial. 

A foot-holder, to be screwed on the floor of Subway 
and other cars for the restraint, and holding within 
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TALES OF PAST CONQUESTS 








proper bounds the feet of those who, hiding behind 
their morning paper, cross their legs and _ project 
their pedal extremities three feet out into the aisle, 
designed to protect the company against those who 
are daily getting any number of extra trips for 
nothing. 

A mewless cat that will serve by day as a pet 
for the children without becoming a nuisance to the 
whole neighborhood when he indulges in a discussion 
of the tariff or other subjects on the back-yard fence 
in the otherwise stilly hours of the night; also a 
rubber boot-jack which, when thrown at the same, 
will be sufficiently resilient to bounce back into the 
ewner’s hand. 

An ash or soot sifter, to be worn over the collar, 
so that one’s neck linen may not suggest that one 
is a coal-heaver by trade, or an employee of the 
garbage-removal department, after a five minutes’ 
promenade through the streets of our large cities. 


THE TAX ON STOCKINGS 


Jupcine from the outery from all parts of the 
country against the proposed tariff on hosiery, this 
tax may properly be termed a sockdolager. Para- 
doxically speaking, it does seem a footless proposi- 
tion; and, considering how often in many sections 
of the country the sock or stocking is used as a 
receptacle for the surplus pennies of the multitude, 
it comes suspiciously close to being a tax on the 
savings of the people. The public should rise in its 
wrath and darn it beyond hope of redemption, or, 
failing that, President Taft should veto it with both 
feet. , 





LINES TO AN HEIRESS 


po not want a motor-car; 
I do not want a yacht; 
do not pine to roam afar 
And over Europe trot. 
do not seek rare works of art. 
Beloved, it is true, 
The only object of my heart 
Is You, 

You, 

You! 


—  — 


For when I’ve got you, don’t you see 
These other things will come, 
For in the line of £. s. d. 
You’ve got a tidy sum. 
For all these luxuries I’1l wait— 
Yacht, travel, motor too— 
Till 1 shall dwell in blissful state 
With You, 
You, 
You! 
T. BLITHERINGTON NOTAWAD, 



































































































A USEFUL DEVICE 


HE latest mechanic- 
T al device of large 

social importance 
is a machine for shuffling 
a pack of playing-cards, 
whereby the chances of a 
eard-player’s getting a 
square deal are materi- 
ally enhanced. It is un- 
derstood that the in- 
genious person who is 
responsible for this ap- 
paratus is also engaged 
in the perfection of an 
automatic dealer without sleeves and entirely devoid 
of what is known as the money lust, both serious 
factors in the downfall of the ordinary human dealers 
hitherto in use. These two machines, together with 
the unpatented devices of a Boston commuter, con- 
sisting of a pair, of blinders and a mask, whereby the 
player’s hand is protected against the casual glances 
of his next-door neighbor, aml the faces of all the 
players are rendered inscrutable, are likely to make 
the game of pecker as safe a pastime for the un- 
sophisticated as old-maid, muggins, or  tiddledy- 
winks. 

What should be done now is to invent an auto- 
matic fourth hand for bridge. This has become al- 
most a social necessity, for bridge has become so 
popular that there are really not enough feople in 
any community te supply the demand for players 
fur all the tables. A mechanical fourth hand would, 
therefore, fill a pressing, if not a long-felt, want, and 
will relieve many a tired soul who would rather be 
in bed dreaming of Fortune than sit in an all-night 
game losing his surplus just to oblige his friends. 
Moreover, it would serve another useful purpose in 
that a person passionately fond of bridge, by the 
purchase of three of these automatic players could 
turn it into a highly entertaining form of solitaire 
at times when no one else happened to be at hand 
to help him out. 








MOVING-DAY HINTS 


To make sure that your truckman shall not smash 
your crockery, mirrors, and picture- glass, buy a 
couple of bricks the day before you move and smash 
them yourself. 

Be careful not to pack your rare editions of Thack- 
eray, Dickens, and Lamb in the same box with the 
raspberry jam and tomato catsup. A literary feast 
is always better without sauces. 

Do not worry about the transportation of your 
wine-cellar. ‘The truckmen will surely give the rare 
old vintages special attention, and they will doubtless 
arrive with inside accommodations. 

It ought not to take an ordinarily active trueckman 
more than sixteen hours to drive a load of furniture 

















A HINT 


CUSTOMER. ‘“ You DON’T SEEM 
FIGURES, MY BOY.” 
NEWSBOY. “I’m ovuT 0’ PRACTICE. YE SEE, MOST 


0’ DE GENTS SAYS, ‘ KEEP DE CHANGE’!” 


VERY QUICK AT 





two blocks. If, therefore, your chattels do not ar- 
rive at their destination within eighteen hours, you 
will be justified in issuing a C.Q.D. to the police. 

Heavy pieces of furniture should be moved by 
hand and not thrown to the truck from a second-story 
window. A careless attitude toward this regulation 
might result in your hitting some passer-by on the 
hat with a Louis Quinze bureau, thereby arousing his 
indignation. 

If it rains*on moving-day instruct the van-man 
to cover your kitchen furniture with your plush 
parlor portiéres. Having definite instructions to do 
this, he will probably ignore them, and thus your 
portiéres will be saved. ; 

If, by mistake and in the hurry of the last minute, 
the maid should pack your collars and white waist- 
coats in the coal-scuttle, be careful not to express your 
opinion of her intelligence in the presence of your 
children. 

Finally, be civil to the janitor on leaving your old 
apartment. ‘There is no telling when he will be fired 
by your late landlord and employed by the new. 





BY THE WAY 


ALL right, tax tea if you want to, Mr. Congress; 
but, if you do, you should go farther and grant the 
franchise to old maids. Surely if their tipple is to 
be taxed, it should not be withotit a compensatory 
representation. 

No, George, our undergraduate Marathon runners 
may not be called roads scholars, at least not here. 
You might try your merry jest on Punch or The 
Congressional Record, 


Individualism can be carried too far, The man who 
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prophesies the day when every man in this country 
shall have his own private subway hails, we fear, 
from the brain-storm district. Private ownership of 
straps may come, but we shall ourselves fight the 
private-subway idea to the last ditch. 

If Mr. Taft’s tariff message is a fair symptom of 
his tendencies in communicating his ideas to Congress, 
we may some day expect to hear the Speaker an- 
nouncing, “Gentlemen, a postal-card from the Presi- 
dent.” 

Coming right down to the exact facts in the case, 
while few of us belong to the Secret Service, at the 
present rates charged by tailors for fancy waistcoats 
and other striking garments, it is undeniable that the 
most of us are plain-clothes men. 

“What the country needs,” says Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, “is a national organ.” We do, Doctor, we do. 
We respectfully nominate Mr. Bryan’s voice for the 
job. It is an organ that completely fills one Bill, 
and there is no reason why it should not fill another. 

A writer in a current magazine makes a plea for 
less coal. If he will buy his coal from our coal- 
man he will get less. 





AS TO SIGNS 


THERE’S something in a sign, 
I don’t know what it is, 

That riles this heart of mine 
And sets my brain a-whiz. 

It says, “ KEEP OFF THE GRASS!” 
The vandal foot to balk, 

And then it comes to pass 
That on the grass I walk. 


Then there’s “ NO FISHING HERE!” 
Now I don’t care to fish. 
For Izaak Walton’s cheer 
I’ve never had a wish. 
But when upon that sign 
I casually look, 
For me it’s rod and line 
And angle-worm and hook! 


And in the countryside 
When motoring I go, 
I’m aye content to ride 
Quite reasonably slow, 
Until that sign I see, 
“SPEED LIMIT 8 PER HOUR!” 
Right up to thirty-three 
T push the motor power! 


And when in Phyllis’ eyes 
I note a sign down deep 
That tells me it were wise 
A civil tongue to keep, 
Right instantly I twirl, 
And with a nerve intense 
I lavish on that girl 
A world of impudence. 


ENVOI 


Well, violating signs 
Has brought me sundry fines. 
For walking on the grass, 
And hooking private bass, 
And speeding o’er the scene 
I’ve paid in dollars green; 
But for the last offence— 
For giving impudence 
To Phyllis—lI’ve been sent 
To life imprisonment: 
My chains her ever-present charms, 
My prison walls her loving arms! 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 





AS TO THE SUFFRAGE AND HATS 


ONE possible result of granting the suffrage to the 
ladies will be, we opine, a marked change in feminine 
headgear. In most of the States in this Union the 
secret ballot is the law, and without adverting to 
the general belief that women and secrecy are incom- 
patible, that being aside from the point we set out 
to discuss, and, in fact, having no bearing upon it 
whatsoever, we would call attention to the fact that 
the average booth set apart for the marking of the 


a1 


WOMEN 


ballot is not more than two feet nine inches in width. 
This being the case, how will it be possible for a 
woman wearing the fashionable hamper that has 
taken the place of the merry-widow this season, meas- 
uring five feet four inches across, to enter one of 
them and designate her vote with that secreey which 
the law requires? It will be out of the question to 
enlarge the booths for the accommodation of these 
voters, for the reason that there is hardly space 
enough now in our polling-places to provide the num- 
ber of booths required by our voting population as 
it stands; and certainly, if the total number of voters 
is to be doubled, there will be an even greater con- 
gestion. Altogether, it looks as if either one thing 
or the other must go—the hamper hat, sometimes 
known as the waste-basket poke, or the immediate 
enfranchisement of those who wear it. 





SMALL TALK 


A youna fellow in Bloomington, Illinois, who has 
been devoting himself for some years to a young 
woman of that town, recently found himself in a most 
embarrassing situation just as he had taken his 
courage in both hands and was “ going to ask the 
girl.” 

“ Harriet,” said he, as he shifted his feet uneasily 
and swallowed the lump in his throat, “I’m anxious 


- to have you—” 


“Yes, Mr. Hummer,” gently interposed the young 
woman, by way of encouragement. 

“ Well—er—-Harriet,” he again began, with increas- 
ing nervousness, “I’m anxious to have you—” 

Just then both parents of the young lady entered 
the room where the lovers sat. 

“Oh, Mr. Hummer,” said the desperate girl, “ what 
was it you were just telling me?” 
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THE WIFE,“ ISn’r IT FORTUNATE, DEAR, THAT WE 
SUBSCRIBED FOR THAT ENCYCLOPADIA?” 












(QUST where the waters of Big Lick 
K Creek join those of Devil’s Run at 
the foot of the North Carolina 
» Mountains, Cobe Nelson stopped 
his mules at the ford and blocked 
~ the wheels of the heavy canvas- 
covered schooner. 

“ Heu-u, boys!” he shouted, with 
Southern drawl. The animals 
flopped their ears gratefully. 

Cobe’s tall, gaunt figure, in high boots, corduroy 
trousers, and gray flannel shirt loomed aggressively 
in the soft afternoon sunlight; his quick-moving 
gray eyes shone with health and the vigor of man- 
hood in its prime. 

“Lordy, Lordy!” he said, aloud. “ Th’ roads be 
suah ‘nough bad!” 

ted clay was plastered high on the wagon’s side- 
boards and had spattered on the white canvas. He 
filled his pipe while the thrush and the orioles sang 
their little vesper songs, fluttering gayly among the 
huge pines, darting to and fro across the murmuring 
stream. ‘ 

“Ah reckon ma’‘li be kind o’ anxious-like “f ah 
don’t git home ter-night, an’ it’s eight mile! Wall 
—git up—git up, boys!” 

As one the four lunged ahead, the wagon creak- 
ing and swaying. Up and up the winding, narrow 
road that sometimes led along steeps that fell hun- 
dreds of feet, and again through twisting defiles 
where there was barely room for the mules. 

Now and then Cobe’s hand would almost uncon- 
sciously slip toward a pocket that was sewed on the 
inside of his shirt. It held a round, fat parcel. 

“Reekon ma’If be tickled heaps this hyah trip!” 
he mused. “A hundred an’ fohty gallons times two 
dollars makes two hundred an’ eighty dollars; an’ 
Lindy she-all kin hev swell fixin’s foh we-all’s weddin’, 
suah “nough!” 

Whistling and humming, he stalked along beside 
the team. 

“Haul up thar, Sambo! You-all’s powehful lazy, 
‘pears to-me!” 

‘And then the last ridge was crossed. He applied 
the cumbersome wooden brakes and started down the 
long incline into Lonesome Valley. It was so named 
because for generations no one had lived there save 
the Nelsons, who made the best Double Shot, Copper- 
Distilled Apple Brandy in the whole of the county. 





Illicitly, yes, but Cobe argued as his father and: 


grandfather had before him—what was the use of 
paying the government $1.10 per gallon tax, anyhow? 








Cobe found himself staring into the barrel of a revolver 





By Lawrence Mott 


DRAWINGS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


Revenue officers had been on the trail of the 
“still.” They were always made welcome to Lone- 
some Valley and asked to “kinder look round, an’ 
hunt ’s much: as you-all like!” 

Cobe and his mother—the only two left of a fa- 
mous family—would chuckle as the Secret Service 
men pounded and thumped, prodded and_ searched 
walls, floors, outhouses, even the chicken-coops. 

There was one young fellow to whom Cobe had 
“ cottoned ’—Charlie Wagstaff. He had made four 
attempts to find the Nelson “still,” and each time 
that he came he was heartily made to feel at home; 
after supper he and the big mountaineer would smoke 
together before a roaring fire; the native secure in 
the knowledge that no one save his mother, Linda 
Lee—the girl he was to marry soon—and he knew 
how to find his “ works”; and the other using all 
his diplomacy and tact in trying to locate Cobe’s 
paraphernalia. 

** Heu—heu-u!” The mules stopped. 

“Be that yeou, Cobe?” an old voice called from the 
open door of a log cabin through which yellow beams 
streamed into the quiet star-darkness of the valley. 

“Ya-as, ’m, back agin’’”’—he lowered his voice— 
* safe ’gain!” 

* Supper 7] be thar when ye onhitch!” 

* All raight, ’m!” 

Shortly afterward he spread his big hands to the 
fire while a little shrunken form, whose eyes glistened 
brightly, took in with avidity all his news, nodding 
her head from time to time and chuckling. 

“A good run! A good run, Cobe! An’ didn’ see 
no—’ She whispered the last word. 

* Mmm—Mmm!” (negatively ). 

They sat down to eat. Heaps of corn-pone, a 
platter of sausage meat, dippers of coffee, and a jug 
of milk was the fare. . 

“Ah suah did feel maighty glad—” he was saying 
when there came a rap on the door. His hand went 
to the money; it was there. 

“Come on in!” 

“ Hello, Cobe! Good evening, Mrs. Nelson!” Char- 
lie Wagstaff entered cheerily. 

“ How-dy, Charlie, how-dy?” Cobe grasped the 
revenue officer’s hand cordially. 

“Finely, thanks! Didn’t expect me, did you? Be 
honest, Cobe; did you?” 

“Cayn’t say ah did; but set down. Hev a bite?” 

“Indeed I will! I’ve ridden a long way!” 

“Sho, ye hev. Whar frum?” 

“Been up at the Lee place for three weeks, 
pheasant-shooting. and had a rattling time!” 

Cobe did not see the 
quick look Wagstaff gave 
him as he spoke, but the 
officer saw the change 
in the mountaineer’s 
face. 

Little was said during 
the meal, but when the 
old mother had gone to 
bed in the wee attic 
above, and the two men 
sat across the fire from 
each other as of yore, 
the Secret Service man 
spoke quietly, puffing 
the while on his pipe. 

“Cobe, ve got you 
this time!” 

“Got whut?” the oth- 
er asked, with unusual 
gruffness. 

Wagstaff looked at 
him through the blue 
haze of smoke. 

“T know that you took 
one hundred and forty 
gallons to Mitchell, that 
you got two dollars a 
gallon for it, and that 
you have the money on 
you now! Is this news 
to you?” 

“Thar’s only one 
could ’a’—” 

“Told?” Wagstaff fin- 
ished the sentence easily. 
“You're right, Cobe; 
and that one did.” 

A whirlwind of 
thoughts ran rife in Nel- 
son’s big, simple mind. 
His mother—vnever! 
Linda Lee?—impossible! 
and yet? Wagstaff was 


clever. Wagstaff was 
shrewd. Wagstaff had a 
magnetic personality. 


Cobe called him “ takin’ 
in his ways,” but it 
answered to the same 
thing. And° Wagstaff 
had been three weeks at 
the Lee place. All these 
things he jumbled  to- 
gether. 

“Yes, and if I do 
not mistake, the one will 
be here in an_ hour! 
You are not expected to 
be in the cabin, neither 
am I. °The person will 
wake your mother, and 
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warn her that I am after you again. You musi 
listen!” 

‘Ah’ll be damned ’f—” Cobe leaped to his feet 
and found himself staring into the barrel of a re- 
volver that appeared mysteriously in Wagstaff’s 
hand. 

“T don’t like to do this, Cobe, and you know it; 
but unless you will take my word that something 
will occur shortly as I have told you, I shall have 
to put these on ’’—clinking handcuffs. ‘“ Be reason- 
able, man; if I am wrong I will never come here 
again! On the other hand, if I am right you must 
go with me! That’s fair.” 

Silence between the two while the fire crackled 
merrily, and their shadows were lost in the recesses 
of the cabin. 

“You-all cain’t be right, so ah reckon ah’ll do as 
you-all say.” 

Wagstaff holstered his weapon. 

There was no further conversation. From time 
to time the officer looked at his watch, and the other 
stared moodily at the flames. 

“Time is getting short, Cobe; let’s hide.” 

The native followed into the wood-closet that was 
built close to the wall. They squatted on the tum- 
bled mass of splittings, and Wagstaff pulled the rick- 
ety door almost shut. 

Minutes passed slowly; Nelson’s face was very 
white in the faint sheen that stole in through the 
cracks. 

Then light steps sounded outside among the shav- 
ings. Wagstaff put his hand warningly on the other's 
knee. They heard the outer door opened very care- 
fully; then stillness, save for their own restrained 
breathing. 

“Ma Nelson? Ma?” 

“ Lindy!” Cobe muttered. 

They could see the little girlish figure, masses of 
brown hair tumbling about her forehead and neck, 
creep to the foot of the attic ladder. 

“Ma Nelson?” she called again, gently. 

“Thet Lindy?” the shaky voice answered, sleepily, 
from above. 

“Ya-as, ’m, an’ listen, quick!” She went up half- 
way. “Charlie Wagstaff’s after Cobe agin! He'll 
be hyah diree’ly, an’ ah throwed th’ ‘worm’ into 
th’ crick “hind th’ stump at th’ old ford, and rolled 
th’ logs over th’ openin’. You-all tell him so’s he 
kin find it! Ah guess ah’ll—” 

She started down in fear as the old woman hissed: 
“Ye dratted fool, ye Lindy! Charlie’s hyah!” 

“Whar?” The girl’s eyes became troubled like 
those of a hunted animal. 

The mother descended. 

“He was hyah with Cobe when ah went to bed! 
Cyan’t ye learn t’ shet up?” 

Wagstaff saw that nothing more was to be gained. 
He gave the door a push. 

The girl cried out, sharply, 

“Oh, Cobe, honey, ah suah didn’ know!” 

“Tn course ye didn’, Lindy,” the big man said, soft- 
ly. “Ah ain’t a-blamin’ ye a mite!” as the girl’s 
eyes filled with tears, though no sobs came. 

The mother’s face grew hard and set, her lips drawn 
rigidly together. 

“ An’ whut did ye tell Charlie when he wuz to 
you-all’s place thet he come hyah so quick? An- 
swer!” she snarled. 

““She did not say a word!” Wagstaff interrupted. 
“TI was the one who lied to her, and took my chances 
of finding out. I told her that I knew where the 
worm was hidden, and where the works are; that I 
was going to Mitchell for help first, and then com- 
ing here. She believed me and, as you see, tried to 
get ahead of me to save Cobe.” 

As he finished the girl’s figure seemed to loom taller 
and taller; she sprang forward, her face almost touch- 
ing Wagstaff’s. 

““You-all frum de No’th call thet fair play? T’ 
lie to a gal, jest a gal, an’ ter tell her thet ye love 
her. Yes, he did!’”—to Cobe—* an’ he tried ter kiss 
me an’—an’— My God, Cobe, don’t!” 

Wagstaff jumped, but too late; the heavy stick 
of wood struck him on the temple and everything 
turned black. 

The girl shuddered gaspingly. ‘‘ Ye’ve: done killed 
him, Cobe!” she whispered. 

He gazed stupidly at the inert heap on the dirty 
floor. “Ah reckon so,’ he answered, dully. “ An’ 
ah’ve broke my promise ter him. He trusted me, 
but ah jest couldn’ he’p it when ye said as how 
he’d made love ter ye, mah gal, mah littl’ Lindy!” 

She tried to speak, then stopped. He remembered 
afterward that he had wondered why. 

When he rolled Wagstaff over the latter groaned 


slightly. 


“Didn’ all kill him, Lindy; reckon ah’d better 
git his gun, tie him, an’ light out o’ this hyah sec- 
tion fur a while. Ye kin do ’s you-all like with ’m!” 

None too gently he bound the officer’s ankles and 
wrists, then dashed water over his face. Still the 
girl said nothing. 

“Now ah’ll hide th’ worm in—” he whispered the 
place to the old woman, who eyed the unconscious 
man vengefully. The mountaineer went out into the 
night. 

‘When he came back Wagstaff was on his elbow, 
muttering, incoherently, “ You—know—Lindy—not— 
true,—trusted—oh—my God!” He fell forward, 
blood oozing from his ears. 

“ He’s a-dyin’, Cobe!” she breathed. 

Nelson became frightened; he undid the lashings, 
and with her help bathed the livid bruise. Hours 
passed on, and at daylight Wagstaff opened his eyes. 
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“That wasn’t fair, Cobe!’’ he said, hoarsely. “1 
took your word, but because of Linda I—” 

The savage nature of the mountaineer surged be- 
yond bounds. He cocked Wagstaff’s weapon. 

*Ye’ve talked too much ‘bout mah Lindy, an’ ye 
know too much, anyhow! Dead men’s shoes follers 
no trails, so here—” 

The girl jerked his arm as the revolver exploded. 
She put her hand instantly over her breast and 
her eyes were open wide as though in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ah reckon ye’ve shot me, Cobe,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. So quiet did she seem that the mountaineer 
laughed. She held out her hand then. “See?” 

The palm was red; he watched the red trickle 
down to her finger-tips in horrible fascination. And 
on the calico below her throat a stain broadened. 
She smiled faintly and dropped into his arms. Chok- 
ing, he tore her dress open; the steady spurts show- 
ed the fatality of the wound. 

“ He’p, ma!” he almost shrieked. 

Together they, tried to stanch the blood, but it 
flowed steadily. 

The wounded man got to his knees and dragged 
himself beside the girl; his wits were hazy from the 
blow still, and things danced before his eyes, but 
he got a finger in the bullet-hole. 

* That—will—hold—-a few—minutes,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘“ Make her talk, quick—artery—no-—chance—” 
He was unconscious again. 

As from a great distance she had heard his words, 
and forced her brain to action. 

“ee Cobe ?” 

“ Honey, muh Lindy, mah littl’ Lindy, ah’s hyah!” 

“Cobe’”’—the words were slow in coming—* ah— 
done—lied to—ye—ah did. Char-lie didn’-—make— 
no—love—t’—me—ner try—to—kiss—kiss—me ;—ah 
—wuz—jest—plain—mad ’cos—he—hearn—me tell— 
on—ye an’—ah—wanted—ye t’—git—mad—too—so’s 
—ye’d—kill—him—an’ then—then—ye wouldn’—hev 
—t’ go—t’ th’—pen’tent’ry. Ah wuz—sorry—but— 
ah—didn’—dass—tell—ye, an’ ah reckon—ah’s—got— 
whut—ah—oughter—oughter—now.” 

The hard lines of the mother’s face relaxed. She 
had seen many violent deaths in her long years, but 
this one seemed different. Cobe, his great arms hold- 
ing the girl, shook with sobs. 

** Don’—take—on—so—Cobe. Think—on’t—when— 
ah’m gone—putty—soon—thet—ah—never—loved— 
nobo-dy but ye an’ thet—Char-lie—wuz—always— 
kyind—an’—good ter—me.” <A long pause. 

“* When ah’m—daid—ye—kin—take—take—his— 
finger—out’m—th’ hole an’ take—keer—o’—Char-lie 
—fur mah saik?” He nodded. “ Ah—reckon—thet’s 
—all; tell—mah—love—t’ mammy an’ daddy an’— 
an’—an’—” <A deep sigh passed her lips. Her hair 
fell in waves over his long arms as the delicate head 
dropped. 

He stared, at first unbelieving. 

* She’s—daid, ma! Lindy’s—daid!” 

He who had killed often and had been wounded 
many times was grief-stricken when death, grimly 
personified, took shape in the one he loved best of 
all the world. 

Slowly he raised his face to the day. 
unspeakable agony in his eyes. 

“Ma, kin ye say anythin’ laik a prayer?” 

They knelt beside the body and, as mumbled words 
came from the old woman’s lips, a burst of sunshine 
penetrated from beyond the great fleecy clouds and 
just one of its shafts fell on the brown hair, tinting 
it golden—causing the white forehead to be as mar- 
ble in contrast. 

The noise of laughing waters from the creek rose 
quietly, and the cheerful whistle of bobolink, the 
metallic call of the crested woodpecker, the warble 
of thrushes—all astir in the morning freshness— 
seemed a bitter mockery to the sadness within the 
four log walls. 

He stood up. 

“Ah reckon ah'd best go yonder t’ th’ Lees’ an’ 
--an’ tell ’em, ma?” 

With a woman’s instinct, rough mother that she 


There was 


was, she realized the ordeal before him, and she pat-. 


ted his big hands, a thing that she had not done in 
years. “An’ whut ’bout him?” 

“She ”’—he stopped, blinking hard—* she said ter 
take keer on him; do it.” 

He was gone, striding up the red-clay road, head 
bent forward, broad shoulders sagging. 

Having laid the girl’s. body on the rough bed, 
folded its hands, and carefully brushed the long hair, 
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the mother turned to 
Wagstaff. She bathed 
and rubbed until he 


opened his eyes and sat 
up weakly. 

“Where is Cobe?” 

“Gone t? Lee’s,” she 
answered, abruptly. 
“Have coffee?” 

“My heavens! 
Nelson, you—” 

Don’ Missus Nelson 
me! Ye’ve  broughted 
*nough miser’bleness_ ter 
we-uns, but she said—” 

“She? Who is she?” 
Wagstaff struggled to 
his feet. 

“She?  Ha-ha-ha!” » 
the old voice split, in 
crazy laughter. “ Why, 
she ain’t nawthin’ now, 
but she wuz Lindy 
Lee!” 

“ Was—-.was Linda?” 
He put both hands to 
his head. “Then my 
dream that Linda was 
shot and that I—” 

* Look at you-all’s fin- 
ger!” she grunted. 

The stain had dried 
fast. He staggered into 
the open air. 

“Tt’s true, then; my 
God! it’s true! And I 
thought it a dream!” 

Mutely he sat in the 
growing sunlight until 
Cobe returned with Lin- 
da’s mammy and daddy. 

Sorrowfully they took 
their dead away in the 
big schooner. Even the 
gray mules seemed to 
know and flopped their 
ears forlornly as_ they 
started for home and the 
little church far across 
the mountains. 

When they had van- 
ished,’ and the creaking 
of the wheels had finally 
died away, Cobe looked 
at Wagstaff for the first 
time. 

“ Does you-all want ter 
hev th’ worm, an’ see th’ 
still, an’ take me erlong, 
now? ’Cos ah’m raidy 
if you-all be.” 

The other did not an- 
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swer. 

Cobe -took his arm 
gently, led him to the 
doorway. 


“See thar, man, whar 
her littl’ feet hev cross- 
ed many th’ time a- 
comin’ t’ see me, an’ whar 
mine hev crossed winter an’ summer fer twenty-eight 
yearn—mos’ th’ time a-goin’ t’ see her. Why, th’ 
trees knowed Lindy, an’ all th’ birds wld come 
when she called *em—laik this.” He chirped. 

_ Tiny inhabitants of the pinelands clustered, com- 
ing from heights and bushes, from upland and from the 
valleys, as far as they could hear him. 

“They thinks it’s her; she l’arned me how t’ call 
‘em. An’ now,” he said, hoarsely, “it’s done with! 
Ah ain’t got nawthin’ moh ter live fer. Ah’ll go 
with you-all, fer ah’d jest soon be daid ’s livin’. 
An’ t’ think that ah did it! Ah thet kissed th’ 
leaves thet tetched her putty littl’ dresses, thet 
saved the stones outen th’ crick ‘cos she had put her 
foot on ’em jest onct, an-—” He stopped suddenly, 
looking up into the blue vault of the skies where 
clouds drifted and drifted. “When ’ll you-all be 
raidy ?” 

Wagstaff leaned forward, took Nelson’s hand. 

“Cobe, J have been the cause of all this misery; 
unwittingly enough, God knows. I don’t want you 
or your still, and I never want to see these moun- 


“Ah reckon ye’ve shot me, Cobe,” she said, hesitatingly 


tains again. I’m strong enough now, and I'll go. 
He turned. 

The moonshiner caught his wrist. 

“Furgive we-uns, Charlie,’ he said, huskily. 
“You-all jest did yer dooty, an’ ”—furtively wiping 
the tears from his eyes—* this hyah’s been our home 
fur gen’rations, but ma an’ me, we-all ‘Il leave ter- 
morrer, sun-up. Ah’s got a uncle in Kaintuck’ an’ 
ah reckon ah eain’t b’ar it here nohow, neither.” 

With few words Wagstaff mounted his horse and 
disappeared among the trees toward civilization, the 
mountaineer waving him a last good-by. 

The next day, all their belongings on the schooner 
and a rude wagon, Cobe, his old mother, the few 
chickens, the one pig, and two turkeys bade farewell 
to the home of the “ Nelsons,’ famed of many 
years, and at noon. took the red-clay road to the 
west’ard while the faint thin tendrils of a dying fire 
curled in wavy plumes from the chimney and the 
birds gathered up-the last crumbs. 

The outfit passed slowly from sight. 

Lonesome Valley remained, but Cobe was gone. 





A Mechanism for Testing SKyscrapers 
By Emmett Campbell Hall 


aH United States Geological Survey 
gis erecting at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
ajone of the most remarkable machines 
ever invented. It will be unique in that 
it is intended, by means of destruction, 
: yj to prove indestructibility. 

The object of the great machine is to determine cer- 
tain things that have remained mysteries to the 
greatest engineers of the world from the days when 
the Pyramids first reared their heads in the then 
fertile plains of Africa to the time when the great 
steel spans of the Williamsburg Bridge at New York 
were swung into place. Among the problems which 
have perplexed the builders of the centuries are the 
determination of how much weight a granite or brick 
column will support, and how much strain may safely 
be applied to an iron or steel bar or cable. That these 
quantities are still undetermined will probably strike 
the lay reader as astonishing-—an engineer will admit 
that he simply has to guess them. 

The lack of this information caused the collapse of 
the great steel bridge at Quebec last year, with a 
consequent sacrifice of months of labor, thousands of 
dollars, and eighty lives. For lack of such informa- 
tion a great building every now and then, for no 
appreciable cause, simply tumbles down. 

Engineers have attempted to get at the strength of 







a large steel beam by measuring that of a small one 
of the same proportions and multiplying, but experi- 
ence has proved that these calculations are utterly 
unreliable. They have undertaken to estimate the 
resistance of a pillar of stone or brick by placing a 
fragment under pressure, building according to the 
results—and reaping disaster. In the end they have 
been forced simply to guess; and, as a rule, to multiply 
many times the amount of material they think would 
be sufficient, so as to be on the safer side. 

The Geological Survey, however, now proposes to 
measure the strength of material as accurately as the 
chemist measures his drugs, using a titanic machine 
such as has never before been seen. Stripped, it 
stands a structure of steel eighty feet high. A build- 
ing ten stories high must be erected to house it. On 
each: side elevators will run up and down, carrying the 
experts who will note the effects of the tests. The 
building must be made so strong that the falling of 
great masses of crushed stone and other material will 
not injure it. 

The framework of the machine consists of four 
great vertical screws, 131/, inches in diameter, with the 
strongest possible foundation, and huge steel heads 
above and below, between which the material to be 
tested will be placed for the application of pressure. 
If it is a pillar of concrete, this will be built upon 
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the lower head to the height desired, and with a 
breadth up to six feet, which is the capacity of the 
machine. The upper head will then be adjusted and 
the power applied by means of a triple plunger pump, 
the machine in this way becoming simply a large 
hydraulic press. 

As the pressure is increased its amount will be 
recorded by an automatic gauge. The tension of the 
press may be increased until the capacity of the 
machine is reached, the enormous figure being: 10,000,- 
000 pounds. This is an almost inconceivable pressure 
and probably greater than that borne by any pillar 
or beam ever placed in a structure. 

The same method is to be followed in testing steel 
beams and structural steel in all its forms, particu- 
larly in the great beams that are built up of many 
parts. This is probably where the greatest immediate 
demand for the- machine will be found, Builders are 
developing all manner and form of these beams, and 
want them tested in order to determine just what 
forms are most satisfactory. There has been no 
method heretofore, except the uncertain “ calculation,” 
or the actual placing of the material in the building, 
to determine just what the. performance of a speci- 
fied design would be. This new machine, however, 
will receive and test any form of beam up to sixty- 
five feet in length. 
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Miss Cornelia Bryce, in the costume she wore 
as a figure in a Venetian tableau, after Titian 





Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt as a Syrian woman, near 
her tent, in a tableau called ‘“‘Over the Desert” 



































7 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney as an Oriental woman, posing as Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt and Mr. Lytle Hull, as Bea- 
an illustration of an aria from Massenet’s opera “‘ Herodiade” trice and Dante,-in a tableau picturing “ Dante’s Dream” 


















































Mr. Harvey Ladew and Mrs. Arthur S. Burden doing a fancy dance 


- FASHIONABLE NEW 


W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., IN AID OF A DAY NURSERY. THE 


Mrs. Burden has just emerged from the neck of a champagne bottle 


MEN AND WOMEN OF NEW YORK SOCIETY IN THE AMATEUR 


Copyright, 1909, by Drucker & Company 


Miss Elsie Howland and Mr. Phoenix Ingraham in a picture 
posed to illustrate the spirit of a minuet of the eighteenth century 


YORKERS IN TABLEAUX 


TABLEAUX AND DANCES GIVEN RECENTLY AT THE PLAZA HOTEL, BY MRS. 
TICKETS FOR THIS PERFORMANCE WERE SOLD AT SEVEN DOLLARS APIECE 
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MONG the world’s masterpieces there are 
a few supreme products of human genius 
whose inspiration is as continuously sus- 
tained as it is superlative in quality. Of 


N. A & I k t t is, if 
PASH ENE such works, every aspect or moment is, i 
ZEMAN not equally rare and precious, at least 


immensely interesting and treasurous. 

On the evening of March 30th, portions of the score 
of Richard Wagner’s greatest work were publicly per- 
formed for the first time in New York. The work was 
Tristan und _ Isolde, 
generally admitted to 
contain the most per- 
fect blossoming of Wag- 
ner’s art, and by not a 
few persons held to be 
the most unflaggingly 
inspired score in exist- 
ence. Beauty, of 
course, reveals herself 
in guises’ of infinite 
variety, and she in- 
habits many temples: 
temples which she fills 
with silence, others 
which she fills with 
chantings and _ with 
peans, still others 
which she inhabits with 
a glory and a wonder 
for which there is no 
name and in the pres- 
ence of which there is 
no peace. So to say 
that this or that issue 
of genius is surpassing 
and unique in beauty 
is to attempt to con- 
fine the divine creature 
to but one of her many 
temples, when she 
would live pervadingly 
in them all. Yet there 
are times when one is 
moved to attempt this particular and impossible 
tyranny; and one of the most urgent and frequent of 
these is apt to follow upon a performance of Tristan 
und Isolde. If there is elsewhere in the arts any work 
from which the emotion of beauty issues so steadily 
and insistently—in which the inspiration burns wit 
so intense and _ inex- 
haustible a life—it is 
not always easy to 
feel confident of the 
fact. Wagner was an 
incurable egoist; yet 
when he wrote to the 
woman who _ inspired 
his Tristan these 
words: “I have just 
played over the first 
completed half of my 
act [the third], and 
had to say to myself 
what the Almighty 
said when he _ found 
that all was good,” it 
is easy to convict him 
of blasphemy, but quite 
as easy to realize the 
transport which he 
must have experienced 
during the creation 
of this marvellous 
music. 

When he said to his 
beloved Mathilde that 
no one “ had ever taken 
his art so seriously ” 
as he took his, he spoke 
what was very prob- 
ably the truth. He did 
“take his art” with a 
‘ consuming and un- 
paralleled intensity, and never with so rapt and pro- 
found a seriousness as when he composed the music of 
Tristan. “The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohen- 
grin, The Nibelungen,”’ he wrote to Mathilde, “ were all 
in my brain rather than in my experience. But in 
what a wonderful relationship I now stand to Tristan 
you will easily feel.” The passion, the longing, the 
measureless sorrow which were the immediate fruit of 
this tragic amour, he poured, a flood of transfigured 
and heart-breaking emotion, into the music of Tristan. 
In a letter to Mathilde he calls the last act “ unprece- 
dented.” It is. But the entire score is unprecedented, 
from beginning to end. Even to-day, after its half- 
century of existence, it still seems as unprecedented as 
it is unequalled. There is nothing like it in existence. 
As has been written before in this place, “it rebukes 
comparison, as it has no rival; there is distilled with- 
in it the essence of all that the art of music had 
hitherto achieved, as it contains the root and sub- 
stance of that which has followed after it. Not only 
does it stand alone in continuity of inspiration, but it 
is the very flower of the musical art of the world.” 
No praise of its power, its intensity, its triumphant 
and unfading beauty, could be excessive—there is in 
the musical speech of Wagner here an indescribable 
splendor of diction, a rhapsodic magnificence and 
exaltation, which will always, it seems likely, invest 
this music with an ineluctable and unparalleled im- 
pressiveness. 

It is clear that in the case of such a work as this, 
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RESTORING WAGNER 


By Lawrence Gilman 


every feature and condition is of incalculable interest 
to those for whom masterpieces are objects of more 
than casual observation. Therefore the occasion of 
which these comments are the result seems worthy of 
more attentive consideration than it has _ received. 
The occasion in question started out with the com- 
mendable purpose of being a performance of Tristan 
in its entirety; for be it understood that this music- 
drama has always, since its production here in 1886, 
been liberally cut—about fifty-one pages of the orches- 
tral score having been sacrificed, in the late Anton 
Seidl’s judicious and tactful version, to the need of 
compressing Wagner’s glorious exuberance within the 
limits of an ordinary evening’s entertainment. The 
performance of March 30th, given under the able and 
devoted supervision of Mr. Alfred Hertz, was arranged 
to extend over the space of six hours, beginning at 
5:30, allowing a leisurely interval for dinner and 
recreation, and ending comfortably at 11:30—an ap- 
proximation of the Bayreuth conditions, and an ideal 
way of giving the more formidable music-dramas. 

Now it is a very singular fact that the future his- 
torian, searching among contemporary records of this 
event, will find not a single truthful account of it in 
any one of the principal newspapers of New York 
which, on the following morning, referred to it in 
more or less detail. One chronicler writes that the 
music-drama was given “in its entirety”; another 
chronicler records that “the usual version was used ”’; 
two others convey the impression that the only resto- 


rations were of the inept and ruthless excisions 
made during the last two seasons under Gustav Mah- 
ler’s direction; still another displays astonishing 


ignorance by remarking that the usual cuts made in 
the score “are chiefly in the interludes separating 
the large numbers,” and he coincides with one of his 
brother chroniclers when he asserts that the “ full 
version ” was used. 

Let us see exactly what did happen upon this ocea- 
sion; for the event was interesting beyond the com- 
mon, and eminently worthy of note. This journal is 
not primarily a newspaper; yet in the interests of 
historical accuracy it may be well to assume for a 
moment the function of the newspaper, and record, 
briefly, the facts: Tristan und Isolde was not, on the 
eyening of March 30th, given “in its entirety”; 
neither was it given in “the usual version ”—mean- 
ing the abbreviated version familiar to New York 
since Mr. Seidl disclosed the score here twenty-two 
years ago; nor was the restoration of Mr. Mahler’s 
excisions the distinguishing feature of the occasion. 
The work was not given in its entirety, for the usual 
cut in the love duet in the second act was made— 
the cut which, beginning at Tristan’s words: “ Dem 
Tage! dem Tage! dem tiickischen Tage!” comprises 
thirty pages of the orchestral score. But with that 
exception, the score was given without cuts; which 
means that twenty-one pages of Wagner’s masterwork 
were on this occasion performed for the first time in 
New York—surely an interesting fact, and one not un- 
worthy of comment. 

The first of these restorations, comprising seven 
pages, was in the second act, beginning on page 244 
(of the orchestral score), in the measure before 
Isolde’s words, “ Tag und Tod, mit gleichen Streichen,” 
and continuing to the next to the last measure on 
page 250. This section comprises some of the love- 
liest pages in the score—as the exquisite passage for 
herns and muted strings beginning at Tristan’s words: 
*Uns’re Liebe? Tristan’s Liebe?” The second resto- 
ration, in the same act, was of three pages, beginning 
at “Nun banne das Bangen,” on page 263, and con- 
tinuing to the dominant seventh chord which intro- 
duces the “ Love-Death” motive on page 266. The 
other restorations, of eleven and a half pages in all, 
were the most important. These were in the third act. 
They serve to complete the two long and poignant 
soliloquies of the wounded hero leading up to his 
insane anathematizing of the love-potion which, to his 
feverish brooding, seems the fountain-head of all his 
anguish. The first of these replaced passages extends 
from Tristan’s “Isolde noch im Reich der Sonne” 
(page 321). to the measure before “ Ach, Isolde, siisse 

olde!” (page 327), and includes much that is deeply 
significant in a 
delineative sense 
and of rare inter- 
est musically—as, 
for example, the 
striking reminis- 
cence of the 
searching and 
anxious phrase 
which, in the 
first scene of the 
first act, accom- 
panies Bran- 
giine’s speech be- 
i * Von 





scheidend kalt 
und stumm.” 
The second res- 
toration, begin- 
ning at page 355, 
contains the su- 
perb music 
which brings to 














its climax the 

delirium of the 

David Bispham dream~- tortured 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK lover — music 
CENTRE OF THE AMERICAN MUSIC that contains 


SOCIETY some of the most 


tragically impassioned and deeply moving pages that 
Wagner ever wrote. These pages, with the excep- 
tion of a half-dozen measures, have always been de 
leted, to the grave damage of the scene. They should 
never be omitted—even if others have to be sacrificed 
te accommodate them. 

This commentator is not a brother to the stern and 
delicious creature of Dickens’ fancy: he is not, as a 
Wagnerite, adamant in the matter of cuts. It is per- 
fectly certain that you cannot compress the whole ot 
Tristan und Isolde into an ordinary evening’s opera- 
giving. That could only be done by beginning at 
seven o’clock and ending at midnight—a_ proceeding 
which would result in nothing more desirable than 
utter weariness and vexation of soul. Yet to curtail 
the work by cuts, however judicious—by cuts even as 
tactful as those made by the lamented Seidl—is a 
highly unsatisfactory way out of the dilemma. For 
any excisions inevitably remove portions of the music 
that are essential to the continuity of its progressive 
emotional phases, and which are necessary to make 
clear and eloquent the dramatic structure. |To cut 
the score as it has always hitherto been cut in New 
York is to dislocate and distort the logical develop- 
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ment of both drama and music. What Wagner wrote 
as he was completing the music of the second act— 
that what he had done was a wonderful achievement 
“in the art of the most delicate and gradual transi- 
tion ”’—is true of the music-drama as a whole, To cur- 
tail and truncate it does not utterly ruin its effect, 
for that would be impossible; but it does definitely 
impair it. 

believe that the solution of the matter lies in 
taking Tristan out of the regular répertoire and giv- 
ing it only in special performances, when its 
“heavenly lengths” could be sprea an ample 
veriod of time, and provision bé, 1 -for leisurely 


intermissions. This. of course, wo “be simply to 
transfer the essential feature of Bayreuth to New 
York. But surely the work itself is worthy of the 


honor of such a segregation—artistically worthy, at 
all events, even though it is not a “ stage-consecrating- 
festival-play ”; and there can be no question that the 
arrangement would redound to the advantage of its 
hearers and its interpreters. That it would be juster 
to the masterpiece itself than is the usual procedure 
does not, I think, require elaborate demonstration. 
Mr. Dippel has lately been quoted as saying that New- 
Yorkers “have not time” to attend such special and 
unabridged performances, “except, perhaps, on holi- 
days.” Well, a winter holiday could. be less profitably 
spent than by devoting six hours of it to an unmuti 
lated performance of the most inspired score that the 
world is likely to possess for some time. 

It remains to be said that the partly 
version of Tristan disclosed the other evening at the 
Metropolitan was, for the most part, admirably per- 
formed. Mr. Burrian’s Tristan has improved enor- 
mously since he first showed it here, Mme. Gadski is a 
meritorious, though not at all a magnetic, Isolde, 
Mr. Soomer presented an excellent Kurwenal, and Mr. 
Hertz’s reading of the score had ardor, poetry, elo 
quence; it was in the true vein. 
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WHY JENKS WAS INVITED TO THE PARTY 
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The Gentler View 


MISFORTUNES. MYSTERIES, AND THE HAPPY MEDIUM 
By Florida Pier 


A surpRISE that threatens to last us 
to our graves is that caused by people 
who have passed through a great trou- 
ble and appear afterward without a 
shred of it clinging to their persons. 
Their hair does not turn white in a sin- 
gle night. That fit and dramatic legend 
was long ago proved impossible. They 
may have felt radical changes taking 
place in their inner recesses, but their 
outward appearance shocks us, it is so 
as it used to be. Not that one would 
wish to make it any harder for sorrow- 
ing folk than it now is, but one naturally 
protests against a man’s clothes fitting 
well and his wife not two hours dead. 
A woman who has survived an awful 
accident, yet does it with her usual 
plump curves and fluffy, cheery hair— 
why, there is an inherent bad taste in 
her character. It is, nevertheless, a bad 
taste shared by every one. People, deli- 
cate in their perceptions regarding every- 
thing else, when they mingle with their 
fellows after a cataclysmic occurrence 
publicly object to mii in their tea and, 
without a thought for the fine feelings 


of others, loudly demand cream. Their 
erassness is past belief. Is this what a 
revolutionizing tragedy has done for 


them? How can they hope to make us be- 
lieve in their suffering if they still feel so 
strongly about cream in their tea? It is 
difficult to sympathize with our friends as 
we know we ought to, so gasping are we 
to find that they have not changed. One 
retains his cowlick—this when he has ac- 
eidentally shot his brother while hunt- 
ing. It does seem that after such a hap- 
pening his cowlick ought to have sub- 
sided. Another is as witty after a fire 
as before. He turns his sentences neatly, 
and it is more than you can stand. The 
fire was bad enough, but the fact that 
his debonair English survived when none 
of his family did is something of which 
you do not eare to think. 

We hear of people being washed up 
on a beach with nothing on but a shirt, 


and we applaud their behavior. They 
knew how to manage such an event. Any 


one seeing them strolling up and down 
the beach would know that they had been 
shipwrecked. A first glance would show 
that they had been through so much that 
they had given up one by one everything 
they once clung to, the shirt even being 
a. matter of indifference to them, a mere 
trick of the sea in which they took no 
interest. It is seldom, however, that a 
person shows with such delicacy or so 
sure an instinct the despair that rages 
within him. This rarity of proper emo- 
tion makes us think enthusiastically of 
those countries where they wail and howl 
to express their sorrow. Wailing is only 
meet at certain moments; to speak in a 
subdued voice offends the sensibilities of 
one’s hearers. There must be some con- 
trasts in life. The ululation of the 
mourners should be different from the 
soft voices of the bridge-players. In fact, 
people who have just a month ago lost 
a leg or a fortune should not feel inclined 
to speak at all. What interest can they 
have if it rains or the train is late? They 
might carry a tiny drum, and when they 
feel like joining the conversation they 
would be encouraged to beat a dirge on 
that. Ashes in one’s hair in prescribed 
situations are infinitely preferable to a 
well-coifed head. A woman so upset as to 
be willing to wear bagging would receive 
our respect and hushed condolence. The 
world is not difficult to please; it just 





wants a sign or so that big moments were 
big, and stretched their victims a bit. 
Any sign will do. The utter lack of any 
indication is what shocks and amazes us. 


It is patient and admirably humble 
of the world to plod busily on making 
new mysteries when the ones that date 
from the time of the Garden have never 
been satisfactorily solved. We will never 
know what lies behind so many closed 
dvors, and, though we want to know so 
badly that our fingers itch every time 
we see a knocker, we give up ultimate 
discoveries in a manner that is almost 
dull, and weave—by the mere act of liv- 
ing—mysteries that will tantalize to 
tears the generations that follow. Why 
was that old tale hushed up? - Who and 
what made it possible? How did Helen 
of Troy manage to keep her youth, and 
what became cf the Dauphin of France? 
So often easily satisfied voices murmur 
happily, ‘“ What an interesting, dramatic 
world it is!” Of course, no one denies 
it, only, if the things we know of are 
admittedly absorbing, why not realize 
that the things of which we know noth- 
ing are intoxicating in their interest? 
This once realized could be treated in one 
way only. The world would have to 
stop, its inhabitants bound under prom- 
ise to create no new complications until 
the old mysteries were solved. Then 
we would find out why Lady Jane Gordon 
did not produce her dispensation to mar- 
ry her cousin Bothwell at the time of his 
marriage to the Queen. At last we would 
be told whether Mary of Seots went will- 
ingly with him to Bothwell Castle. It 
would be settled to a certainty what. be- 
came of the written directions for the find- 
ing of his treasures left by Captain Kidd. 
Why was one of the most popular ac- 
tresses of her day, in the days when ac- 
tresses were really popular, never allowed 
to make the explanation she so longed to? 
Is John Wilkes Booth alive in the West? 
How many hands did Lafayette actually 
kiss? Just what furniture came over in 
the Mayflower? What happens to all the 
things that are lost but never found? 
Are they used for fuel to keep the fire in 
the centre of the earth going? These 
questions, all questions of each avid ques- 
tioner, would be answered, and we could 
then lead our own lives with some degree 
of satisfaction, and a comforting sensa- 
tion that we had tidied up the past. Is 
it possible that heaven will consist of 
eon-long chats between the shades when 
all will tell why they did what they did, 
and what were the exact facts of the lit- 
tle affair they were connected with? How 
heavenly it would be! At last the idea of 
the upper regions becomes alluring. If 
the supposition were ever settled, curiosity 
would cause an exodus which would de- 
populate the world. 


Js it absolutely necessary that a happy 
medium should be maintained? Humans 
so inconvenience themselves under the im- 
pression that a medium is imperative. If 
it by any chance is not, they should be 
told and allowed to enjoy themselves a 
little more than they now do, Tall women 
(the present-day women are so tall that 
they hit the eye in the form of walking 
exclamation marks) marry little men un- 
til their reckless bravery and patriotism 
—it must be that—fairly bring tears to 
one’s eyes. The thing has been carried to 
such extremes that one feels all past mis- 
takes are surely rectified and future ones 
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guarded against for a long time to come. 
Young America might almost be told not 
to take the matter too seriously. So much 
unhappiness has been put up with in this 
great cause of striking a sensible half- 
way course that Mendel or his disciples 
should be applied to for mercy. If inches 
are not assimilable, let the suffering of the 
public with an eye for proportion cease. 
Women who hate the sea marry sailors; 
men who writhe under music marry 
singers; extreme people marry directly 
opposing types, and when their friends 
and familiars, unable to stand any longer 
the sight of their chafing uncongeniality, 
ery, “ Why, why, do such people marry?” 
some knowing octogenarian buzzes, “ It 
maintains the average.” Now any one can 
see that it is not worth the trouble. Al- 
ways to follow the middle course savors 
of too much caution, and the tumbles fol- 
low that only come to over-careful voy- 
agers. 





When Bess Plays Tennis 


Sue stands upon the level court 

To make her mark with 
racquet ; 

She’s quite devoted to the sport— 
The reason I so madly back it. 

A trim form, firm and free and ready, 
A dainty head and hand so steady, 

You hazard all she wins the day 
Before you hear her order— 

“Play!” 


ball and 


When Bess plays tennis, well she knows 
She’s playing, too, a game as clever; 
A game [I vow I'll have to close, 
Though Bess would make it last forever. 
T watch her thus, aglow, alert, 
A pretty maid, and so—a flirt; 
My heart’s the ball; ’twas Bess’s way 
To seize it first, then order— 
“Play!” 
CHARLOTTE RupyARD. 


MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS 


In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment 
Baby can’t stand much_ experimenting. BorDEN’s 
EaGLe BraNpD CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 


happiness. .*» 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
mh <r HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o%e 





Ust_ BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar o%-¢ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOOD FACTS 


What an M.D. Learned. 





A prominent Georgia physician went 
through a food experience which he makes 
public: 

“Tt was my own experience that first 
led me to advocate Grape-Nuts food, and 
I also know, from having prescribed it to 
convalescents and other weak patients, 
that the food is a wonderful rebuilder 
and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, as 
well as muscle. It improves the diges- 
tion, and sick patients always gain just as 
I did in strength and weight very rapidly. 

“T was in such a low state that I had 
to give up my work entirely, and went 
to the mountains of this state. But two 
months there did not improve me; in 
fact, I was not quite as well as when I 
left. home. 

“My food did not sustain me, and it 
became plain that I must change. .Then 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food, and in two 
weeks I could walk a mile without fatigue, 
and in five weeks returned to my home 
and practice, taking up hard work again. 
Since that time I have felt as well and 
strong as I ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make 
these facts public.” 

Trial 10 days on Grape-Nuts, when the 
regular food does not seem to sustain the 
body, will work miracles. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous ‘little 
book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 






















“OThat's exactly 
what you can do 
with the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Hasno end of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


anning- 

owman 
(Denatured) 

Aleohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner on 
it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, clean, 
simple, handy. 

Costs a little over one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with single or double 
burners. Real Manning-Bowman Qual- 
ity through and through—the very best, 
Many utensils to match, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
Percola- 
tor, sin- 
gly or 
complete with 
the stove. 
Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘DD-27’ = 


Manninc-Bowman & Co., 

Meniven, Conn. , 
Makers of ‘Eclipse’ Bread Mixers 
and ‘‘ Meteor"® Coffee Percolators. 










































INO MAO eu 


Is A Bottled Delight 
—a mixed-to-measure blend 
of fine old liquors aged to a 
wonderful mellowness. 
Once drink CEUB COCK- 
TAILS and you’ll never want 
the guess-work kind again. 

Martini (gin base) and 
Vanhattan (whisky base) 


are the most popular. Get 
a battle from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 








Genuine 
Panama 


Express 
Prepaid 


$4.00 











Fit for a King; light, cool, dressy, closely woven, 
adaptable to all shapes, blocked and trimmed all 
sizes, with neat silk band and leather sweat-band. 
$10.00 value, sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two 


profits. We import direct through Galveston from 
South America. Order to-day. State size. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 


“Panama Hat Kings” HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Your Vacation Land 


A land of rest, recuperation and recreation is reached in a few hours by 
1 Whatever sport or pastime you prefer you can 
find the best place for its enjoyment by sending 10 cents in stamps for the 


the Lackawanna Railroad. 


new 1909 Lackawanna Vacation Book, entitled 


“MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS” 


The book contains 110 pages of information and many pictures of places of fasci- 
nating beauty. It tells you the best place to go, the best place to stay, the best way 
to get there, with lists of hotels, boarding houses, rates, railroad fares, etc. Address 


GEORGE A. 
CULLEN 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
Lackawanna R.R. 
Dept. to, 90 West 
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THE SENATORIAL HALL OF FAME 


ILLINOIS—CULLOM AND HOPKINS 










































































































York’s 


. THe National Academy of Design is 
putting forth its strongest efforts to pass 
through the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York a bill which shall 
grant to the Academy the right to ac- 
quire from New York City thirty thou- 
sand square feet of Central Park on the 
site of the Arsenal at Fifth Avenue and 
Sixty-fourth Street, and to erect thereon 








The Proposed Invasion of New 
Central Park 


space in the heart of the populous city— 
especially so when they see no necessity 
for making this move. The Academy has 
an opportunity to build on the Cathedral 
Parkway site, in a district noted for its 
architectural beauty and where the im- 
mediate surrounding should be eminently 
agreeable. 

As far back as 1899 J. G. Brown, the 





The National Academy of Design—as the pro- 
posed new building would appear in Central Park 


an art-gallery, with the proviso that ac- 
commodations on the lower floor of the 
building be set apart for the Department 
of Parks and the Central Park folice. 
This proposal has met great opposition, 
and those who oppose it find it difficult 
to understand why any one should desire 
to deprive Central Park, even in the 
slightest degree, of its invaluable free 





famous genre painter, was enthusiastic 
over the suggestion of Morningside 
Heights as a location for the new home 
of the Academy. In an authorized in- 
terview, while speaking of that proposed 
site, he declared: 

“ For the future home of the Academy 
of Design we have one of the finest loca- 
tions in the city... .” 





The Apache Amazon 


To-DAY, when women compete every- 
where with men and break up many a 
male professional monopoly, it is not 
wonderful to find that in less legitimate 
pursuits they show themselves as enter- 
prising as the sterner sex. The Western 
“bad man” may be approaching extinc- 
tion, yet his methods still survive in the 
daring deeds of the Paris female Apache. 
The name Apache, as applied to the Paris 
hooligan of either sex, dates only from 
the beginning of the century, and owes 
its derivation, of course, to the Indian 
tribe. 

The first female to distinguish herself 
as an Apache was a young woman nick- 
named ‘“ Golden Helmet,” from the head 
of reddish golden hair, which constituted 
her chief personal attraction. For the 
favors of this Amazon two rivals, each 
with his band of followers armed with 
knives and revolvers, fought nightly in 
certain Paris streets. At length one suitor 
killed the other, and in consequence is 
now serving a life sentence. ‘ Golden 
Helmet,” deprived of her admirer and 
thirsting for fresh conquests, decided to 
adopt the profession of actress. An en- 
terprising variety manager offered her an 
engagement, but the police objected, and 
the -Apache Queen did not appear. 

Of even greater notoriety was “ Chiffon- 
nette,” the female Apache of 1908, who 
rejoiced in the title of “Queen of the 
Courtille.” A girl of twenty-three, ‘she 
is tall and handsome, except for the loss 
of one eye; she is also tattooed like a red- 
skin, and exhibits with pride the scars 
of wounds received in boulevard scuffles. 
She it was who, strolling in the street 
at three o’clock one morning last New- 
year, happened to meet a woman she dis- 
liked, and, in the presence of a crowd 
of male and female hooligans, engaged her 
in a battle royal, from which she came out 
victor, having succeeded in stabbing her 
antagonist to death with a stiletto. Next 
day the hiding-place of “ Chiffonnette ” 
was discovered by the police, and she is 
now an inmate of the women’s prison of 
St.-Lazare. Her successor to the Apache 
throne, Pépé, the present reigning beauty, 
is still younger—eighteen only—but has 
already qualified for the position. 

Such are the types of female highway- 
women who to-day infest some Paris 
thoroughfares. In Belleville, La Villette, 
Montmartre, and on the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, working men and girls are 
held up constantly by armed women, who, 





not content with robbing them, maltreat 
their victims. As to the police, the 
Prefect has at his disposal a body of 
only four hundred detectives, and they 
are fully occupied in hunting criminals 
guilty of specific crimes. Prevention does 
not come within their scope. Occasionally 
the police raid the haunts of male and 
female Apaches and arrest them as vaga- 
bonds, but these wily evil-doers can gen- 
erally show papers to the effect that they 
follow a trade and are but temporarily 
out of work. In consequence magistrates, 
unwilling to overcrowd the lockup, hold 
offenders for a few hours only and then 
order their release. 

For this condition of things the prac- 
tical abolition of the death penalty is, in 
a measure, no doubt responsible, as an 
Apache does not hesitate to kill his victim 
and thus suppress a witness to the crime. 
Whether the revival of the guillotine in 
France will terrify the Paris Amazon or 
not is a current social question. 





Ten Thousand Dead Letters 
per Day in Germany 


THE dead-letter department of the Ger- 
man Imperial post-office is working over- 
time, and from a comparison of the sta- 
tistics compiled for a number of years 
the persons who use the mails are grow- 
ing more careless or ignorant of the cor- 
rect method of writing the address. Of 
every million pieces of mail handled by 
the Imperial post, the undeliverable mat- 
ter increased from 327 rieces in 1904 to 
396 in 1907—a gain of 21.7 per cent. Dur- 
ing the latter year an average of ten 
thousand pieces of mail was sent daily 
to the dead-letter department to puzzle 
the experts. 

Although illiteracy is exceedingly rare 
among the native Germans where a good 
education is possible for any child, never- 
theless the incorrectly addressed letters 
are, for the most part, examples of a 
woful lack of schooling. It is very prob- 
able that in the vast majority of cases the 
render is a newly arrived immigrant pos- 
sessing practically no education—one of 
the great class that has been attracted by 
Germany’s rapid commercial development. 
Many of the “ dead ” letters entirely omit 
the point of destination in the address, 
and others give only the first name of the 
addressee. In 1907 seventy-five per cent. 
of the non-deliveries were of the picture- 
postal variety. 
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TheBestWaytoSave Money 
The 
Prudential 
20 Year Endowment Policy 

Per Year, if policy is issued at age 30, 
(or an average weekly saving of only 
Life Insurance for $1,000 
for 20 Years, and then 
You Pay in 20 Years ~ = = $852.60 
You Receive over the Cost acing = $147.40 
This Policy Provides Extremely Liberal Loans, Cash 
and Paid-up Values, after the Second Year, 


« 66 . 
is The Prudential Way.” 
Costing 

42" 
ia 82c.), Paid for 20 Years, Guarantees 
Cash for YOU, $1,000 
Life Insurance of $1,000) = = 
Fully Protecting the Interests of the Policyholder. 








All Figures Guaranteed—Not Estimated. 






Write for Cost at Your Age. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 75 














The Prudential Made the Createst Cain 
in Insurance in Force in 1908 of any 
Life Insurance Company in the World. 
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The above Picture (in colors, 9 x 14 inches) of Battleship Fleet homeward bound from 
Gibraltar and Fleet Booklet will be Sent Free if you Mention this Advertisement. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 









JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 













































































Finance 


THE STOCK MARKET AND RETURNING PROSPERITY 













Tetwyeeiagnnyy 0 confuse stock-market recovery 
WAEICOPLY] u J 
Wy, Si and trade recovery is apt to turn 

Nie =(7\N 4) a ° 
? XU out an expensive business—as a 
\ate good many people found not very 


long after election. There are times 


NVI) F ' we 
SZ HK underlying trade conditions, and 
=“ then again there are times when the 
foreshadows, very clearly, great 
All indications point to the fact 
that security prices are at present anticipating 
business conditions in the second half of the year very 
different from what they are at the present time. 

Underlying the very gencrally accepted idea that 
the low ebb of business has been passed and that the 
incoming tide of returning prosperity has begun to 
rise, there are four great factors to which the careful 
investor will do well to turn his attention. There is 
in the first place the fact that the worst of the pos- 
sible tariff revision is known, and that prices have 
already been cut down accordingly. Then there is 
the present drastic liquidation in the commodity and 
labor markets, without which any return to real 
prosperity was out of the question. Next comes the 
better feeling with regard to the attitude of the new 
administration toward corporate interests, and lastly, 
there is the realization that in view of the world- 
shortage of wheat and the high prices prevailing, 
even an average harvest this autumn will be a tre- 
mendous stimulus to returning business activity. 

It has always been the history of previous periods 
of tariff revision that business has been checked into 
inactivity, and the present is no exception to the 
rule. It may have been coincidence, but it is a note- 
worthy fact that the abandonment of the fixed price- 
schedules in steel happened just at the time that the 
realization became general that in the new tariff law 
very heavy cuts in the steel duties were inevitable. 
To just what an extent present trade conditions are 
due to impending changes in the tariff must neces- 
sarily remain a matter for argument, but the fact re- 
mains that the commencement of the actual work of 
revision was coincident with the abandonment of all 
pretence as to the state of business, and the disclosure 
of a very much depressed state of trade. 

But since February great progress has been made. 
The “open market” in steel gave the country a jolt 
at first and sent stock prices tumbling, but has been 
since followed by business conditions more sane and 
healthy than have prevailed for a long time. The 
worst with regard to possible changes in the tariff 
being known, prices have been cut accordingly. As 
was bound to happen, consumption has been largely 
stimulated. Not in all lines, by any means, and not 
in a degree to allow manufacturers any startling 
profits; but in such a way, nevertheless, as to bring 
producer and consumer together again—to set the 
wheels turning. The evil element of uncertainty, at 
Jeast, has been largely removed, and to that extent 
the course of recovery cleared. 

In the meantime the necessary readjustment in the 
labor and commodity markets has been making con- 
sistent and ‘rapid progress. Once undertaken, the 
process has been pushed forward in such a way as to 
make it plain that it will be made of as short dura- 
tion as possible. Wages have been reduced by most 
of the large independent steel companies. Railroad 
operating charges show such decreases that net earn- 
ings in general are making a most excellent showing. 
On all sides greater efficiency of operation is being 
striven for and in most cases attained. 

Nor is this improvement confined to the trades in 
which wages have actually been reduced. Questioned 
on this point, the head of a large construction com- 
pany recently stated that while the men in his employ 
were receiving the same wages as before, they were 
doing’ at least forty per cent. more work for every 
dollar paid them. “It’s a big item in estimating the 
cost of work,” he remarked, “and only shows the 
wasteful conditions which had grown up before the 
present depression set in. The same thing runs 
through all our operating department. It is a good 
thing when times like these come along and give us a 
chance to get back to ‘ first principles.’ ” 

This is a turn of things which the careful investor 
will hardly overlook. Meaning as it does the ability 
to take much larger net profits out of the same amount 
of gross business, the bearing of this readjustment of 
the expense account on future dividends is perfectly 
plain. A well-managed railroad doing the same 
amount of gross business in the end of 1909 as in the 
end of 1906 ought to be able to show very considerably 
larger net earnings. So that there is more good 
sense than would seem in the talk of higher dividends 
on such roads as Pennsylvania and Atchison. Actual 
earnings at present are nothing to build hopes upon, 
but people who look ahead realize fully. that present 
conditions are developing the possibility of largely in- 
creased net earnings later on. And this is no less true 
of many of the well-managed industrial concerns than 
it is of the railroads. 

Not so easily measured in figures and yet of very 
great importance as an underlying influence, is the 
fact that thousands of investors all over the country 
believe that the change to a new administration is 
bound to have a stimulating effect on business. Right 
or wrong in their opinion, they hold that not only 
did the Roosevelt anti-corporation activity work enor- 
mous injury to business, but that it was due to the 
example of the Federal government that so many 
State Legislatures baited the corporations as they 


prices 


course of 
changes to come. 


By Franklin Escher 


did. All that is believed to be a thirig of the past. 
During recent weeks there have been a number of cases 
where oppressive State legislation has been actually 
reversed by the courts. With the more conservative 
administration now in power, the corporations feel 
that they have less to fear from the overzealous, 
imitative efforts of self-important State legislators. 

So far as the attitude toward the corporations of 
the administration itself is concerned, vested interests 
realize that they have nothing to fear. Such pioneer 
work as Mr. Roosevelt did could hardly have been 
attended otherwise than with great nervousness, and 
while a great deal of good has probably been accom- 
plished, business men are mighty glad that the process 
is over, or at least in the hands of a more conservative 
and considerate Executive. Mr. Taft’s short time in 
office has been so crowded with tariff matters that it 
has been impossible to get much of an idea as to how 
his attitude toward the corporations will develop; 
but his whole previous career, judicial and conserva- 
tive as it has always been, leads to the conclusion 
that the individual or corporation conducting a legiti- 
mate business need have nothing to fear. 

Just now, with business in so depressed a state and 
new enterprise so very much checked by other circum- 
stances, the effect of this better feeling may not mani- 
fest itself very plainly, but later in the year there is 
every indication that it will. The Harriman railroad- 
building activity in the Southwest, for instance, is 
working up to a comprehensive plan which would 
hardly have been undertaken one year or two years 
ago. Then again, improvement and extension opera- 
tions of great magnitude by the Hill system in Texas 
are believed to be awaiting the time when pro- 
jectors will be assured of non-interference by the 
State Legislature. Texas has been about the severest 
State of all in its restrictions on outside capital, but 
signs are not wanting that the legislators even of that 
anti-corporation stronghold are coming to see how the 
development of the great resources of their State is 
being retarded by the antagonistic spirit manifested 
toward capital. There are fifty-six counties in the 
State of Texas where the shriek of a locomotive has 
never been heard, but with the Hill system connected 
with the Gulf of Mexico through its recent purchase 
of Colorado and Southern, it needs only the assurance 
of a friendly attitude by the State government to 
cause the commencement of an immense amount of 
extension and development work. It will come there, 
and it will come in other parts of the country. Under 
the new feeling of security now rapidly developing, 
the end of the year will probably see a freer movement 
of capital into new enterprise than during the past 
two Presidential terms. 

The realization of what even an average harvest 
would mean to the country this year is the fourth 
great consideration underlying the belief that we are 
passing through a kind of interim, and that much 
better conditions lie not far ahead. Whatever of 
artificiality there may be in the present high price of 
wheat, it is nevertheless a fact that the last two 
crops have been only fair, and that the world’s visible 
supply is some 300,000,000 bushels below what it was 
three years ago. This may not in itself provide 
sufficient explanation for the extraordinary violence 
with which the Patten pool in Chicago has run up 
the price of wheat, but it does suggest that here is 
one commodity market at least where supply has been 
steadily falling behind consumption, and where a 
fairly high level of prices is\ only logical. 

The strength of the agricultural sections of the 
country was the bulwark which stemmed the tide of 
the panic, and is an influence which many people ex- 
pect will further give a sharp stimulus to business 
during the second half of the year. Granted that 
even an average crop is produced, the high price at 
which cereals are selling, and the scarcity abroad, 
mean untold millions added to the wealth of the 
country. Expressed in increased purchasing power on 
the part of the agricultural communities, this is an 
insistent stimulating force bearing on business. It 
is not only that crops make railroad tonnage, but that 
crops sold at high prices inevitably result in a great 
merchandise movement to the sections where the crops 
were raised. 

These various considerations are what is responsible 
for the wide-spread belief that present business condi- 
tions, depressed as they may be, are only temporary, 
and that in the meantime things are shaping them- 
selves toward the development of a period of great 
business activity. ‘They explain, too, why it is that 
operators and investors alike have seemed willing to 
lay in lines of securities at prices totally unwarranted, 
apparently, by current conditions. To a great many 
people, well-informed as to the actual state of business 
at present, the whole advance has seemed out of 
place and illogical—-so much so, in fact, that they 
have been willing to back their opinion with short 
sales, and have in many cases been badly punished. 
Tt is the testimony of those in a position to know, 
that a large part of the covering of “shorts” which 
played such a part recently in putting up the market 
was contributed by a number of men intimately con- 
nected with large industrial affairs. The depression 
which they counted upon to enable them to buy in 
their short sales at a profit, turns out to be the very 
thing which has put the strongest kind of a weapon, 
easy money, into the hands of their opponents. Be- 
lievers in the future have had at their command al- 
most unlimited supplies of capital with which to buy 
and carry stocks, and the “discounting” process has 
been going forward on an enormous scale. 
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The present, indeed, is a most excellent illustration 
of how the market for securities will at times disre- 
gard current conditions entirely, and shape itself ac- 
cording to indications of conditions to come. Another 
good illustration of this principle, so vital to the in- 
vestor, was the breaking market of the early spring 
of 1907, with its “silent panic” and its utter disre- 
gard of conditions representing the acme of commer- 
cial prosperity. The wonder of all the world at the 
time, there is no mystery now about what the market 
of March two years ago was discounting. Two years 
hence when we look back on the present market in 
the same perspective, very probably it will appear that 
the market of March and April of 1909, as well as 
of 1907, reflected the conditions of six months to a 
year ahead. 


J. L.—What is your opinion of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit (Subway) three-year convertible six- 
per-cent. notes due May 1, 1911? 

These notes are a safe and attractive investment, 
being part of an issue of $24,500,000, secured by $29,- 
500,000 of first-mortgage 5’s due 1952. The Public 
Service Commission, after an exhaustive investigation, 
has unanimously approved the issue of these notes. 

C. I—Having money to invest in bonds, I don’t 
know whether to go in and buy now or to put the 
money into short-term notes and await a better chance. 
Don’t you think money rates are apt to get up soon 
and give bonds a setback? 

The chances of any marked rise in money for a 
good while to come are remote, and it is doubtful 
whether you will get a better chance to buy your 
bonds, without waiting a very long time. You can 
still get perfectly safe railroad bonds to net you 4% 
per cent., and A 1 industrial issues to net you con- 
siderably more. 

V. I. N.—Will you be so good as to give me the last 
available figures for the amount of bank-notes in the 
country, now and a year ago? There seems to be con- 
siderable talk about the issue of this money being too 
great. What harm can it do to have much money in 
circulation? 

Bank-notes in circulation April Ist were $684,407,- 
615 against $678,285,600 on March Ist, and $696,407,- 
000 April 1, 1908. As you will see, there was an in- 
crease of $6,122,015 during the past month, a period 
when bankers did not know what to do with their de- 
posits, and when gold was being shipped away in 
great quantity. The two great evils of such an over- 
supply of bank-notes as we have at present are, first, 
that all kinds of unhealthy speculation is fostered; 
second, that gold is forced out of the country. 

J. G. E—In a recent article you speak of the ad- 
werse influence on the bond market of the release of a 
great volume of bonds formerly held to secure govern- 
ment deposits. In the first place, I don’t believe the 
amount of such bonds is very great, and in the second 
place why should the banks sell them at all? 

The total amount of bonds set free on account of 
reduced circulation and withdrawn government de- 
posits during the past twelve months is $167,600,000. 
Of this amount $138,500,000 were “State, city, and 
railroad” bonds. Whether or not these amounts are 
large or small is merely a matter of opinion. As to 
whether the owning banks will sell their bonds, that 
depends entirely, as was pointed out in the article 
referred to, upon the state of the future money market. 

C. L. W.—I bought ten Wabash refunding fours 
not long ago at 78, and they show me a considerable 
loss. Would you advise me to hold on to them or to 
switch over into something else? 

Your bonds may show a few points’ decline, but we 
do not believe you have any reason to feel worried. 
These bonds had a big rise from their low point of last 
year, and a certain amount of reaction is only to be 
expected. Hold your investment and you will prob- 
ably come out all right on it. 

B. K. E.—If you were investing a moderate-sized 
trust fund for ten years and wanted to be sure of 
the principal above all considerations of income, 
would you not buy municipal bonds in preference to 
public-service corporation bonds? That is the question 
I have to decide, and your advice will be greatly 
appreciated. 

By all means buy high-grade municipals. They are 
largely in the nature of government’ bonds and there 
are few public-service securities which can compare 
with them in point of absolute safety. 

C. J—I am offered some bonds—New Amsterdam 
Gas 5’s and Schwarzchild and Sulzberger 6’s which I 
should be disposed to buy, but for the fact that I 
don’t know whether such bonds can be disposed of if 
I want to sell them. Is there a ready market? 

The bonds you mention are always fairly closely 
quoted in the ‘outside market ”—that is to say, the 
market directly between the dealers. There are firms 
which make a specialty of certain outside bonds, and 
have often a better market for them than there exists 
on the Stock Exchange for some bonds ordinarily 
called active. 

J. E. D—What dividends do such stocks as Vorth- 
ern Pacific and St. Paul pay? 

The stocks mentioned pay seven per cent., netting 
the investor about 4.6 per cent. 

N. L. B.—Do you believe in these American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph convertible 4’s which have had 
such a rise lately? 

They are a good speculative bond on their own 
merits and seem to have a first-class chance of appre- 
ciation if the upward movement of the stock continues. 
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Where Health Is 
Concerned 
Why Take Any Chances? 


The great weight of scientific opinion throughout the world 
is hostile to the use of all artificial preservatives in food products, 
as being in themselves harmful and as making possible the em- 
ployment of unwholesome materials and unsanitary practices. 


Benzoate of Soda is a tasteless, odorless product of coal tar, 
medicinally used for many diseases. It is a drug, not a food. 


No manufacturer who uses good, sound, 
fresh raw material, maintains — sanitary 
premises and regutres neatness in his work- 
people, needs to use Benzoate of Soda or 
any other artificial preservative. 

Manufacturers using Benzoate of Soda state its presence upon 
the labels of their products, because the law compels them to do 
so—but the statements are always hidden in small type as obscure- 


ly placed as possible—a fact which, in itself, is a reflection upon the 
use of the substance. 


The use of any drug with which to embalm the food supply 


of the country is unnatural, unnecessary and unjustifiable. 


Heinz “57 Varieties’’—lthe the products 
of many other reputable and high class es- 
tablishments—are prepared without Benzoate 
of Soda or any other artificial preservative, 
and may be purchased anywhere with abso- 
lute confidence in their purity, goodness and 

keeping guality. | 

The public may choose for itself what kind of foods it will eat. 


If you wish to avoid prepared foods that have been drugged, read 
all there is printed on every food label. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 


Members of American (Manufacturers) Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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WALTER J. TRAVIS 
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THE FUTURE 
IN AMERICA 


By H. G. Wells 


Mr. Wells's recent visit to America has enabled 
him to view our country with impartial but not 
unkindly eyes. With rare insight he has grasped 
American conditions as no one else has done. He 
puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt, but only dimly 
comprehended, and in striking but convincing 
chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
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.. Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
‘A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
soda beverages. A few dashes give exquisite 
flavor and taste to and increase the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 





Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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ONE of the largest American _ troop- 
ships, the transport Logan, recently went 
ashore on a coral reef in the Harbor of 
Honolulu while in charge of an experi- 
enced pilot. Although proceeding at re- 
duced speed, the vessel’s bow became 
imbedded in the coral so firmly as to 
defy all efforts of her own twin screws 
and the power of two tugs to pull her off. 
A British cruiser, the Cambrian, Captain 
Vaughn Clewes, R.N., commanding, was 
lving at the naval dock, fitting out for 





to be moving, and the observers were 
about to cheer, when the cables parted, 
and the effort had to be abandoned until 
the next tide. For three days the efforts 
to pull this ship from her dangerous posi- 
tion were continued without success. The 
sailing-master of the transport then ar- 
ranged a system of cables and pulleys 
aboard his own ship, and attached the 
cables to heavy anchors astern. The 
steam-winches working the anchor cables 
aboard and the direct pull of the Iroquois 

















The British cruiser “Cambrian” 


attempting to pull the United 


States transport “Logan” off a coral reef in Honolulu Harbor 


service along the South-American coast, 
and the captain immediately volunteered 
the assistance of his vessel. On the next 
tide the docks of Honolulu Harbor were 
crowded with the populace, watching an 
English cruiser in her effort to dislodge 
an American troop-ship from her danger- 
ous berth on the coral reef. The water 
was calm within the harbor, and when 
the cruiser Cambrian and the United 
States naval tug Iroquois began a mighty 
pull on the cables and the twin screws 
of the Logan churned the sea, it was ex- 
pected that the huge troop-ship would 
slide off the reef. The Logan appeared 





finally started the stranded ship from 
the cement-like grip of the coral reef, and 
she slid into deep water apparently with- 
out serious damage. 

The Logan was bound to Manila from 
San Francisco, and carried a regiment of 
cavalry and a considerable number of 
casual passengers, including a contingent 
of coast-artillery officers for the new 
coast defences at Manila. The prompt, 
willing, and generous assistance rendered 
by the British cruiser was entirely in 
harmony with English naval traditions, 
and was highly appreciated by the Amer- 
ican officers and troopers. 





How Washington Kept 
Accounts 
By Emmett Campbell Half 


In the files of the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department are many quaint 
and curious records of expenditures, but 
probably none so interesting to the aver- 
age citizen as the old account-books of 
General Washington, showing outlays for 
himself and his “ military family,” as he 
was wont to designate his personal staff 
and attendants. 

The date lines of the entries sketch the 
movements of the campaigns of the Revo- 
lution: “ Headquarters, on the march”; 
“Headquarters, New York”; “ Head- 
uarters, Valley Forge”; ‘ Headquarters, 

orktown.” 

Most of the entries cover expenditures 
for food-supplies, but there are a number 
which would most decidedly come under 
the heading, “ miscellaneous.” While the 
books are most simple, it would be hard 
to get an Auditor of the present day to 
issue a Treasury warrant to cover an ex- 
penditure vouched for in this manner: 

“Paid for a broom that Peter bought 
some time ago, 6d.” 

Under the same date as the broom entry 
appear the following: 

“Cash paid for mending the chariot, 
ie; 

“ Agreed with Peggy for 4s. per month 
for the General’s washing and 4s. per 
dozen for the gentlemen of the family.” 

Under date of July 9, 1776, this entry 
is made: 

“This day Mrs. Thompson came to keep 
house for his Excellency, General Wash- 
ington”; and on July 10th there is made 
a record of a purchase as follows: 

“ Bought 11 doz. of Madeira wine of 
Mr. Thomas Martin, 3 pounds 12s. a 
dozen.” 

On the 12th of the same month it is 
recorded that, “His Excellency had a 
present of two barrels of cider.” 

The system of spelling used in these 
records, supposed to have been made by 
one Caleb Gibbs, when not in the hand- 
writing of the General himself, is quaint. 
“ Baskitts ” of fruit were occasionally 
enjoyed; “collyflower” was a favorite 
dish, and “loyn” of veal was relished 





by the “ family.” 





Much similarity in menus is shown by 
the recorded purchases. Wild game and 
fowl were then abundant, and when men 
were sent on hunting expeditions entries 
covering in detail the expenses of such 
trips were made a part of the record. 

Does any patriot desire, next Fourth of 
July, to duplicate the dinner partaken of 
by General Washington and staff on the 
original Independence Day, July 4, 1776? 
On that day their dinner, according to 
the yellowed records in the Treasury 
Department, consisted of: 


DCR OL ANAIION. 5.2 os923 55450. BOs OE: 
BUOVIN WL WOR soo okies e's 7 
Roasting piece of beef...... 6 6 
Cabbage, beets, and beans.... 5 6 
OS SSS see Pane ean 2 
PUPEBUOOS ees ice cu os one ditte 2 
Blackfish and lobster....... 5 68 


The total cost of the first Independence 
Day dinner was therefore, excluding wines, 
£1 13s. 11d. 

Many of the records are in the graceful 
and symmetrical hand of General Wash- 
ington himself, and cover his accounts 
with the American colonies and the United 
States from the time he assumed com- 
mand of the forces in June, 1775, to 
June, 1783, a period of eight years. 
While the entries of expenses were for 
the greater part made when the army 
was on the march, the close of each day 
found an accurate balance, and the close 
of each book shows a complete recapitula- 
tion. ‘The top line of a page was usually 
begun, “ Brought up”; “ To foot of other 
page brought up”; “* Brought over from 
other side,” or ‘ Contra-credit side.” 

All these accounts were kept in Eng- 
lish money, £, s., d. 





She Fell Asleep 


Sue fell asleep as softly as a light 
Steadies itself within a breezeless hall; 
And like a candle she was, gold and white, 
Silent against the Dark’s wide-spreading 
pall, 
Thus making holy the dim bier of Night 
By her slim presence burning bright and 
small. 
Hyacinty Stoppart SMITH. 
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HARPER’S WEEK 
The Death of Marion Crawford 


F. Marion Crawrorp, the American 
novelist whose stories of Italian life 
brought him wide reputation, died at 
Sorrento, near Naples, on April 9th. He 
was born at Lucea, Italy, in 1854, his 
father being Thomas Crawford, the 
sculptor of the figure of Liberty above 
the Capitol at Washington, and _ his 
mother a sister of Julia Ward Howe. He 
was educated in England, America, Ger- 
many, and Italy, studied’ Sanskrit and 
other languages at Harvard and Cam- 
bridge, and was for a brief period editor 
of The Indian Herald at Allahabad. It 
was in 1881 that he wrote his first novel, 
Mr. Isaacs. It was based upon the in- 
cident of the sale of a diamond by a man 
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A recent portrait of Mr. Crawford 


named Jacobs to the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, and brought some fame and money 
to the author. Returning to Italy, 
Marion Crawford took up his residence 
at Sorrento. In that country he met and 
married Elizabeth Berdan, the daughter 
of Major-General Hiram Berdan, and he 
began to turn out novels with remarkable 
facility and success. Among the five-and- 
forty-odd products of his pen during the 
eight-and-twenty years of his career as a 
writer may be mentioned Doctor Claudius 
(1883); A Roman Singer (1884); Sara- 
cinesca (1887); A Cigarette-Maker’s Ro- 
mance (1890); Don Orsino (1892); 
Coreleone (1897); Via Crucis - (1899) ; 
Marietta, a Maid of Venice (1901); The 
Heart of Rome (1903); Venetian Glean- 
ings (1905); and Zhe Prima-Donna 
(1908). 





Exit Modjeska 


MApAME HELENA MobJEsKA, the cele- 
brated Polish actress, who for a quarter 
of a century held a foremost place upon 
the American stage, died at her home in 
Bay City, Orange County, California, on 
April 8th. She was born in 1844 at 
Cracow, Poland, a daughter of Michael 
Opido, a musician. 

In 1876 political difficulties caused her 














Helena Modjeska 


to leave Poland with her husband, and 
they settled in California, founding a col- 
ony for refugees. This plan was a failure, 
and in 1877 the Countess made her début 
on the stage in San Francisco, having 
learned English after a brief study. 
Madame Modjeska flayed the entire 
Shakespearian répertoire, and many other 
notable réles, among her finest character- 
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Service, Not Sensation 

There is but one way to attain the durability and constant 
reliability which are the very foundation of motor car value, 

Fifty years of experience in manufacturing the highest grade 
of machinery have taught us the necessity of designing and 
manufacturing from the ground up. 

It is this thoroughness of construction which has given the 
Marmon its fame for mechanical excellence, ideal service and 


length of life. 


With all doubt about these vital attributes eliminated, the 


Marmon “ Thirty-two’ 
who looks ahead. 


presents a notable value to the buyer 


MOTOR, 4 cyl., 449 x 444, water-cooled. 32-40 H.P. Three-point support. IGNITION, 


Rosch H. T. Magneto, dual system, 
force feed through hollow crank-shaft. 


mission and rear axle one compact unit, very accessible. 
MATERIALS, absolutely the best of everything, incsuding Krupp and Chrome 


durable. 


Nickel Steels. Hess- Bright imported ball bearings. 
SE 4 EQUIPMENT, complete and high-class. 
Touring car seats five; Suburban (detachable tonneau) seats 
Also furnished as Coupe or Limousine ‘Town Car. 


BASE, 112 in. WEIGHT, 2100 Ibs. 
BODIES, sheet metal. 
four; Roadster seats two. 


LUBRICATION, Marmon system of automatic 
DRIVE, straight line shaft. 


Selective trans- 
Large brakes, effective and very 
WHEEL 


TIRES, Q. D., 84x 4. 


Marmon “Fifty” (Seven Passengers), 50-60 H.P., $3750 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., “2? Indianapolis, Ind. 


Standard Mirs., A.M.C.M.A. 
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Over a hundred ideas of successful business men 
and accountants, proved out by many progressive 
firms, are contained in our new 

“A Better Day’s Work.” 
Though these systems have been evolved by users of 


BURROUGHS 


you will find they will save time and expense in 
your office, even without a Burroughs. 
This busi- 
ness book 
will be sent 
free to any 
business man 
or employee. 
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The Chemistry of 
Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


he Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quai.tities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and secured his 
material personally from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 


Cc red it national Cheques. Certifi- 
s cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankeks, No. 59 WALL STREET 
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The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 $f. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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izations being Ophelia, Rosalind, Imogen, 
Cleopatra, and Lady Macbeth. 
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Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York - 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Financial Agent for Charitable, Educational 
and Religious Institutions 




























































CREDIT—WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. 


THE COLLECTOR (endeavoring to raise funds for a widow and orphans) : 
“Now, Mr. Flanaghan, can I put you down for a small subscription?” 

FLANAGHAN (a very hard case) : “ Shure, it’s a very laudable objict, and ye 
can put me down for three-and-sixpence, and the Lord knows I’d give ye the 


money if I had it.” 
—From ‘ The Sketch.” 
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The Only One 


We have the exclusive control 
of all advertising space in the New 
York City surface cars, Borough 
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Sold at all first class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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White Rock 


““The World’s Best Table Water ’”’ 





and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 














ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful in 
April and May, and 


CHALFONTE 


is in the very centre of its 
varied attractions. There 
is no better time for a visit 
than now. 


AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 


Less than two days from New York by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
screw ocean flyer “* Prince oy 
(Equi: ith “‘wireless."") The fast- 
est and most comfortable steamer to 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- 
class round trp fare, including berth 
"| and meals, $20 and up. Handsome 
booklet and full particulars of 

a The Bermuda-Atlantic S, S. Co. 

F 21-24 State Street, New York 


Around the World Cruise 


‘By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, Oct. 16, $650 up 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 





Write for reservations to 


THe Leeps Company 














Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 











Pe PE For Liquor and 
THE | . 
ue CV i Drug Using 


uy, A scientific remedy which has been 
me UI a Mm 6skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 29 years 


—S SS 
{ 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 








Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Tl. Portland, Me, Ruffalo, N.Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Denver, Colorade. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich., White Plains, N.Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Slaven, Qeun Plainfield, Ind. 265 S. College Ave. Portland, Oregon Providence, R. I. 

- Des Moines, ta, Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Washington, D. C., ; Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. S12 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
2ILN, Capitol St, Lexington, Mass. Manchester, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England, 

















Talk, Through 
HARPER'S | 
and get Results 








































HE distinctive literary quality of HARPER’S 

MONTHLY gives it a class of readers in 
this country and throughout the world who 
are peculiarly its own. @ It pays to reach 
these readers when RESULTS are accounted to be 
the final measure of advertising success. 






































HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 













































By 
Elinor 
Macariney 








Katrine 











Harper & 


Bother i (a tr leon 


Copyright, 1909, by HARPEK & BrorHEeKs 


Che Greater 
Successor of a 


Great Romance 


ancy 
Stair 





Katrine 








FRONTISPIECE BY WILL FOSTER 


ATRINE is the first novel which the 

author has published since the brill- 
iantly successful “Nancy Stair.’ It is the 
greater successor of a great romance. 

As the story opens, young Francis Ravenel 
has just returned to the historic plantation in 
North Carolina, the home of the Ravenels 
since Charles II. A favorite with women 
and fearless among men, this debonair young 
lord of the manor meets a Dermott McDer- 
mott, gallant adventurer of Wall Street and 
the world, and the two men measure each 
other with a distrust which is to bear fruit. 
He also learns of a new overseer who -has 
a daughter, and presently encounters her— 
“a girl of fire and dew,’ with a voice 
“Heaven-given, vibrant, caressing.” 

- There follow picturesque love scenes among 
the roses. At length pride of race summons 
Ravenel away. A sentence read somewhere 
rings in Katrine’s ears—‘No great artistic 
success ever came to any woman that had 
not its root in a dead love.” 


In the second part the scene changes to 
Paris. There Katrine is enabled to study 
music under a great master through the aid 
of an unknown benefactor. She becomes a 
friend of the Countess de Nemours’, a cousin 
of McDermott’s, who in her youth had known 
well Ravenel’s father. Ravenel enters upon 
large affairs of business, which involve a 
fierce rivalry with McDermott. Katrine 
makes her début. Ravenel is present to see 
“a new world star” arise in the firmament 
of music. 


In the third part Ravenel’s love finds words, 
but seemingly in vain. In the midst of the 
business battle, which goes against him, he 
falls seriously ill. Katrine learns of this, 
comes to his aid, and after some most dra- 
matic episodes the story reaches the climax 
which readers would choose. Such are the 
general lines upon which a great romance, 
alive with tenderness and emotion, has taken 
beautiful and appealing form. 
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